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THE PRAYER OF THE PRESIDING BISHOP 
FOR THE TIME OF THE INVASION, 1944 


Almighty and most merciful God, Father of all mankind, lover of every life, hear, we 
beseech Thee, the cry of Thy children in this dark hour of conflict and danger. 

Thou hast been the refuge and strength, in all generations, of those who put their 
trust in Thee. May it please Thee this day to draw to Thyself the hearts of those who 
struggle and endure to the uttermost. Have mercy on them and suffer not their faith in 
Thee to fail. Guide and protect them by Thy light and strength that they may be kept 
from evil. 

May Thy comfort be sufficient for all who suffer pain or who wait in the agony of 
uncertainty. 

O righteous and omnipotent God, who, in their tragedies and conflicts, judgest the 
hearts of men and the purposes of nations, enter into this struggle with Thy transforming 
power, that out of its anguish there may come a victory of righteousness. May there arise 
a new order which shall endure because in it Thy will shall be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. Forgive us and cleanse us, as well as those who strive against us, that we may be fit 
instruments of Thy purposes. 

Unto Thy most gracious keeping we commend our loved ones and ourselves, ascribing 


unto Thee all praise and glory, through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 





AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT SALISBURY 


January Ist, by proclamation of the President, was observed throughout America as a National Day of Prayer. Typical of 
observance of the day by men and women of the Armed Forces serving in other lands is the picture of American troops passing 
in review at historical Salisbury Cathedral prior to the service —Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 
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INVASION DAY MESSAGE 


By 


THE RIGHT REVEREND ANGUS DUN 
Bishop of Washington 


has come. We are like those who stand outside the 
door when one greatly loved passes into the crisis of a 
dread disease. We listen for the least whisper of news. 
For we know that not one life is at stake, but the lives 
and fortunes of multitudes we cannot number. We remember before God 
our sons and brothers and friends who press forward onto the shores of 
France, who are crowded into thousands of ships, who battle in the air above 
their struggling comrades below. We remember too the people who wait 


in tense expectation for their day of deliverance. 


Men and women of all faiths, yes, men and women of little faith, 
must cry out today to the God they have known or to the God they long 
to believe in at such a time. We ask for victory, the triumph of good 
over evil, of freedom over slavery, of decency over brutality, and of order 


over chaos. 


In final victory we have sure confidence, for God has put into 
our harids a measure of power that must prevail. May God steady us 
in these days to come and keep us faithful to the work before us, that 
the sacrifice of our brothers may not be in vain. May He give to us 
and to all peoples clear vision and the will for a just and godly peace. 





Life Magazine 
The Great Choir of Washington Cathedral, taken before the Bishop-elect moved from the Crossing to the Sanctuary. 
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So. Boston, May 1, 1891. 
My Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Helen sends you a loving greeting this bright May-day. My teacher 
has just told me that you have been made a bishop, and that your 
friends everywhere are rejoicing because one whom they love has been 
greatly honored. I do not understand very well what a bishop's work 
is, but I am sure it must be good and helpful, and I am ghed that my 
dear friend is brave, and wise, and loving enough to do it. 

It is beautiful to think that you can tell so many people of the 
heavenly Father’s tender love for all His children, even when they are 
not gentle and noble as He wishes them to be. I hope the glad news 
which you will tell them will make their hearts beat fast with joy and 
love. I hope too that Bishop Brooks’ whole life will be as rich in 
happiness as the month of May is full of blossoms and singing birds. 

From your loving Kittle friend, 
Helen Keller, 
Aged 11. 


Consecration Hites of Washingtons Fourth Bishop 


A Solemn and Beautiful Ceremony of Installation for Angus Dun 
Brings a Reverent Throng to St. Albans Hill 


By JAMES WALDO FAWCETT 


occasion. But churchmen whose experience gives 

them license to an authoritative opinion have 
agreed that the rites by which the Very Rev. Angus Dun 
was raised to the episcopacy as fourth Bishop of Wash- 
ington never have been surpassed in America. The 
chaplain of the Primate of England compared them with 
the coronation of King George VI. Certainly, no one 
who witnessed the sacred pageantry could banish it from 
memory ever. It was a truly magnificent spectacle, even 
to agnostics. 

On Wednesday, April 19, dawn broke over Washing- 
ton through cold, gray rain, but, as chronicled by Lewis 
T. Boynton in The Living Church, “those eager to wit- 
ness a great spiritual and historic event” began to arrive 
at Mount St. Alban at an early hour. “Long before 
the time set for the opening of the Cathedral doors, 
hundreds of people representing ‘all sort and conditions 
of men’ stood under the shelter of the transept ap- 
proaches waiting to gain an early entrance, and by half 
past nine practically all of the seats were occupied. If 
there had been twice as many seats they would also have 
been filled before the service began. 

“Watching the throngs taking their places, and noting 
their serious reverence for the place and the occasion, one 
felt that something more than a desire to witness a stir- 
ting drama was drawing them to the ‘House of Prayer 
for All People.’ One thought of the spirit of a great 
crusade or some more modern revival of religious fervor 
—whatever may have been the direct cause, it is true that 


‘HE consecration of any bishop is an impressive 


there was some unseen spiritual pull drawing 2,500 
Christian souls seeking to spend two and a half hours 


in a great outpouring of prayer and praise.” 


Pause IN ANTICIPATION 


A similar observation was recorded by the Rev. Dr. 
William Norman Guthrie in The Churchman. Wash- 
ington Cathedral, he wrote, was “to function sacra- 
mentally. . .. We are assembled to create cooperatively 
an official instrument for a new start. Something is to 
be done here and now that will give direction and im- 
petus to the national work of the Church. This conse- 
cration of Angus Dun is felt to be a momentous occa- 
sion. The vast congregation waits .. . thrilled with a 
sense of it. Everything leading up to the expected event 
seems now more deeply significant. A rapid glance back 
on the whole . . . works for exalted hope as well as 
devout gratitude to a mystic Providence.” 

It seemed long yet only a little while before the serv- 
ice began. Mr. Boynton, from the bench reserved for 
the “working press” in the Great Choir, remarked: 
“For many weeks the Cathedral staff has been perfecting 
plans. . . . The ushers are doing a splendid job. These 
well-trained and efficient men, with marked courtesy 
befitting the Cathedral, are directing people to their al- 
lotted seats. Every detail has been worked out; there 
is perfect order. ... While we are waiting we look up at 
the vaulted ceiling and the triforium. In addition to the 
beautiful stained glass windows with their Gospel ser- 
mons, we think of the significance of the flags, one 
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for each State in the Union — one country; one God.” 

Expressed in other language, the congregation real- 
ized, however inarticulately at the moment, why cathe- 
drals are built. Outside the rain continued to fall; 
within, the whole magnificent picture was suffused in 
golden light. Thousands of people not within the walls 
had labored and sacrificed that those 
walls might rise above the green hill- 
top. Not even the least of donors 
was forgotten... . 

“Precisely at ten o'clock” a stir- 
ring ran through the whole Cathe- 
dral fabric. Music swept over the 
heads of the expectant throng of 
worshipers. Still unseen, the Cathe- 
dral choir, instructed to sublimity by 
the Acting Organist and Choir- 
master, Ellis C. Varley, sang John 
Hatton’s setting for Isaac Watts’ 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” 
and then Thomas John Williams’ 
score for James Russell Lowell’s 
“Once to ev'ry man and nation” and 
finally Felix Mendelssohn’s arrange- 
ment of the plainsong for which 
Thomas Hornblower Gill framed 
the lines beginning “We come unto 
our fathers’ God”—each a glorious 
marching hymn, supremely rendered, 
the congregation joining “as a token 
of their part in an event so full of spiritual meaning.” 


PROCESSIONAL ROSTER 


About 500 persons walked in the procession from the 
crypt up the parclose strairs, passed the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln kneeling in prayer into the North Transept 
and thus to the Great Choir and Sanctuary of the Cathe- 


dral. A crucifer, carrying the Jerusalem Cross and 
flanked by bearers of lighted candles, led the way. 
There followed the Cathedral choir of men and boys. 
Next came in order the color guard with the flags of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the State of 
Maryland and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
the lay delegates of the Diocesan Convention; the rep- 
resentatives of the Diocesan organizations and institu- 
tions; the lay members of the Cathedral Council; the 
lay members of the Executive Council of the Diocese; 
the lay readers of the Diocese; the candidates and postu- 
lants of the Diocese; the representatives of local uni- 
versities and the Cathedral schools; the trustees of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., the 


faculty and student representatives of the Protestant 


The procession is led by the Cathedral 
Crucifer. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia; the faculty 
and students of the Episcopal Theological School; the 
attending ministers of other churches and the clergy of 
the Orthodox churches—a colorful throng of men and 
women in uniforms, academic gowns and ecclesiastical 
robes of many different kinds. 

The appearance of the rank and 
file of participants from within the 
Episcopal fold was heralded by the 
advancing of the flag of the Church 
borne high above the congregation. 
Deaconesses of the Diocese, visiting 
clergy of the Episcopal Church and 
deans of the Episcopal seminaries 
moved slowly to the places reserved 
for them. James P. Berkeley, Head 
Verger of the Cathedral since 1924, 
then marshaled to their chairs in the 
wake of the Cathedral banner the 
members of the Cathedral chapter, 
the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, the representatives of the Na- 
tional Council and the readers of 
testimonials. The Diocesan banner 
announced the clergy of the Dio- 
cese, the honorary canons of the Ca- 
thedral and a crucifer and two ush- 
ers escorting the Primate of Ice- 
land, the Patriarch of the Assyrian 
Church, the Archbishop of the Serb- 
ian Orthodox Church and three bishops of the Polish 
National Catholic Church. After those distinguished 
guests walked the registrar of the consecration, the at- 
tending bishops of the Episcopal Church, the participat- 
ing bishops, the co-consecrators, the Primate of England, 
wearing a crimson chimere; his chaplain, and the Presid- 
ing Bishop. Never before had such an all-inclusive 
company been assembled in Washington Cathedral. 


Associated Photos 


THe Service BEecIns 


Suddenly, all sound ceased. The Cathedral seemed 
momentarily as fixed as the frieze on the Grecian urn of 
John Keats’ poem. Every eye turned to the Jerusalem 
Altar where the Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
Presiding Bishop, stood waiting. When at last he 
speaks, his words roll like a limpid stream to the farthest 
limits of the Cathedral structure. The first spoken 
sentences were those of the Lord’s prayer: “Our 
Father, who art in heaven.” Then followed the Collect: 
“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all de- 
sires known, and from whom no secrets are hid; Cleanse 
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the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee and worthily mag- 
nify thy holy name, through Christ our Lord.” 

Thus recited, the impact of the syllables bowed the 
heads of the listeners, even those in distant galleries far 
beyond sight of Bishop Tucker’s tall, robed figure in the 
Sanctuary. A version of the ninefold Kyrie Eleison by 
George Oldroyd, dated 1938, was whispered by the men 
and boys of the Cathedral choir while the congregation 
listened breathlessly. Next the Presiding Bishop re- 
peated the special Collect, asking grace to all bishops, 
“the pastors of thy Church, that they may diligently 
preach thy Word and duly administer the godly disci- 
pline thereof.” 

The Right Rev. Charles Kendall Gilbert, Bishop Suf- 
fragan of New York, had been named to read the Epis- 
tle, I Timothy iii.1, commencing: “This is a true saying, 
If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good 
work.” His voice set noble echoes flying in the hearts 
but fortunately not in the ears of his hearers. Every 


syllable was clear and bell-like in tone. The same merit- 
ed compliment was due to the Right Rev. William Scar- 
lett, Bishop of Missouri, for his reading of the Gospel, 
St. John xxi.15—the mystic passage starting: “Jesus 
saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 


me more than these?” 

But the most distinctly impressive utterance in the 
consecration service was the mass-recital of the Nicene 
Creed by every individual present, a tidal wave of rhyth- 
mic affirmation: “I believe in one God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, And of all things 
visible and invisible.” So beautiful was the effect that 
it seems impossible that it had not been rehearsed for 
days in advance. The reporter for The Living Church 
gave it as his considered opinion that there was convic- 
tion, faith and trust in God in the phenomenon. 

John Bunyan’s thoughts and Winfred Douglas’ inter- 
pretation of the traditional melody of St. Dunstan’s were 
merged in the choir’s rendering of: 

He who would valiant be 
’Gainst all disaster, 

Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 

Meanwhile, the Head Verger of the Cathedral had 
escorted to the Canterbury pulpit in the Crossing the ap- 
pointed preacher of the consecration, the Right Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop of Massachusetts. 


A REauistic SERMON 


The sermon was described by D. G. Ibbotson in The 
Witness as “powerful and courageous.” Throughout, 
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its author “urged realistic thinking,” insisting: “Here 
we are consecrating a leader in the Christian Church” 
and “a leader must be prepared to face the facts—the 
discouragements as well as the opportunities of his 
times.” 

Bishop Sherrill, in his introductory paragraph, de- 
clared:.“In this Cathedral, on this deeply significant oc- 
casion, we feel the reality of the presence of the Living 
God.” To justify such a privilege, the Church, he con- 
tended, “must live so dangerously, so sacrificially that 
the Master can once again say, “This is My body which 
is given for you.’ 

“It is essential that we understand that fact today. 
There are epochs in history which seem to be turning 


Harris & Ewing 
High church dignitaries in the procession—Bishop Sigurgier 
Sigurdsson, Primate of Iceland; three bishops of the Polish 
National Catholic Church representing Archbishop Francis 
Hodur and the Assyrian Patriarch Eshai Mar Shimun XXIII. 
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points, when decisions are made and roads chosen which 
determine the course of human events for generations. 
It is admittedly difficult to view dispassionately and to 
evaluate one’s own time, but everything points to the 
stern fact that we are in such an era. 
ee . . . ‘ . 
I am not thinking alone of the winning or losing of 


The function of a diocesan leader in such a complex, 
provocative world, Bishop Sherrill explained at length, 
showing that: “A bishop has the privilege of being a 
pastor to clergy and people. He has upon his mind and 
heart the spiritual care of all the churches. He has im. 
portant administrative duties, but they are insignificant 


the war.” Bishop Sherrill 
even more of the character 
of the world which is to be. 
... There is no East and 
West in one sense, for 
modern invention has made 
the twain meet. Every- 
thing, from physical boun- 
daries to men’s hopes and 
fears, is in a state of flux. 
With clashes of nations, 
colors and races, there are 


continued: “I am thinking 


CONTINUITY 


The consecration service gave an overwhelming sense 
of the continuity of the Church from the time of the 
Apostles to the present day. The ancient liturgy, espe- 
cially the beautiful singing of the Veni Creator Spiritus, 
proclaimed to all who were able to understand the forg- 
ing of one more link in the unbroken chain of bishops, 
whose duty it is to defend and explain, to maintain intact 


the Church which is the body of Christ. 


WituraM R. CastTLe. 


compared to the quality of his spiritual vision and 


leadership. This is in. 
volved in every act, wheth. 
er it be the direction of 
candidates for the minis- 
try, conferences with cler. 
gy, wardens and _vestry- 
men, visitations for con- 
firmation or contacts with 
the community. With hu- 
mility and yet with persis- 
tent courage he must strive 


cruelties and hatreds.” 

Happily, however, there is “an unutterable longing on 
the part of untold millions for the new and finer day 
which, please God, some day will dawn.” Meanwhile, 
“it is not a comfortable world, but a dangerous world” 
and “the Church cannot escape the common trial by 
fire.” The preacher urged: “Certainly we are as one in 
the conviction that Christ has a message and a life for 
our day. Surely we must proclaim that His gospel is 
applicable to our social order. But it is not enough to 
preach and to resolve: it is essential that the Word be- 
come flesh, that there be a true body of Christ in an 
individual and corporate life which will determine the 
course of history.” 

Specifically, Bishop Sherrill called for “‘a world family 
of nations” and “such international understanding and 
cooperation” as will make feasible world peace and “a 
more equable and stable world order. . . . 

“God was not isolationist when He so loved the world. 
The Church has never been isolationist in sending out 
missionaries.” 

Bishop Sherrill disavowed “any one scheme of world 
organization.” What he proposed was “the sharing of 
the best we have, the truth of God in Christ, and then 
living in a fellowship with God which transcends all 
barriers of nationality.” The “gospel note of brother- 
hood,” he insisted, “rings clear and strong” through “the 
whole problem of race relationship” also. “There can- 
not be the slightest question as to Christ’s way of loving- 
kindness which is more than justice.” In the same logic, 
the Church must strive for “the proper environment so 
that the spiritual life of men may have the chance to 
live and develop.” 


to keep the Church true to 
the Master, or else the salt will have lost its savor. 

“The bishop is also a missionary. If one may reverse 
the figures, he cannot be content to minister alone to the 
one within the fold, he must reach out to the ninety and 
nine who in our world have not realized the implications 
of Christian discipleship. The bishop must not be in- 
sistent upon his authority and position and rights, as 
such. The Church is not a club with certain officers and 
with the purpose of mutual help and comfort. The 
Church is a living, military missionary force, glad to 
spend and be spent, not careful of her own prerogatives, 
even her own life. Nothing which is human can be 
alien to her purpose. The bishop should be the exemplar 
of this truth.” 

At the close of his sermon, Bishop Sherrill directly 
addressed Dean Dun, seated below him at the foot of 
the chancel steps: 

“My Brother: Those of us who know you will realize 
with what deep regret you leave the special work of 
training men for the ministry of the Church. Because 
this is so vital in your eyes, I feel certain that in this new 
office you will find many opportunities to further this 
same cause. Out of years of study and of teaching, 
fundamental truths of the word of God have laid hold 
upon you and you care deeply that these truths be ap- 
plied to the Church and to the world. With simplicity, 
steadfastness and sympathetic understanding you will 
labor to this end. 

“Again, those of us who know you appreciate your 
genuine pastoral insight and care. Clergy of many 
points of view, parishes and missions will find in you,a 
wise counselor and friend. You will strive to make the 
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church in this diocese a fellowship, which is the body of episcopal consecration. The bishop-elect was conducted 
Christ. Perhaps I can best express our prayer for you in to the entrance to the Sanctuary by his presbyters, the 
the familiar words of the prayer for the alumni of the Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., Dr. Dun’s successor at 
school you have served so well—that God will grant unto Cambridge, and the Rev. John M. Burgess, rector of the 
you the spirit of wisdom that you may teach His people Church of St. Simon of Cyrene, Cincinnati, a negro 
His eternal truth and the spirit of holiness that you may priest. 
go before them and lead them into His everlasting Mr. Boynton sketches the scene in this passage: “The 
kingdom.” bishop-elect is now standing before the Presiding Bishop, 
who is seated within the Sanctuary, facing him. It is a 
Tue Rites oF DepicaTION picture—the Jerusalem Altar in the background, with 
Bishop Sherrill ceased speaking exactly at noon. The ll its meaningful symbolism, brilliant with lighted can- 
congregation then joined the choir in hearty singing of les. . . . One can sense by the stillness of the congre- 
the 18th century anthem: “Triumphant Sion, lift thy gation that the great moments of the service are ap- 
head.” Now came the time set for the sacred pageant of _ proaching.” 


ra Yo 8 


ae Us je 


Acme 
The laying on of hands. Beginning with Bishop Tucker, left to right: Bishop Y. Y. Tsu, Kunming; Bishop William 
Scarlett, Missouri; Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, New York; Bishop Noble C. Powell, Maryland: Bishop William A. Lawrence, 
Western Massachusetts; Bishop Henry W. Hobson, Southern Ohio; Bishop Malcolm E. Peabody, Central New York; the 


Archbishop of York and Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, Massachusetts. 
9 
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The vast Cathedral was in complete 


Dean Dun was presented by the Right Rev. Henry 
Wise Hobson of Southern Ohio, and the Right Rev. 
Malcolm Endicott Peabody, Bishop of Central New 
York, as “this godly and well-learned man, to be or- 
dained and consecrated.” Bishop Tucker responded by 
demanding the testimonials. The documents required 
were read by Ogle R. Singleton, secretary of the Dioce- 
san Convention; Charles F. Wilson, chancellor of the 
Diocese; Rev. Edward Gabler, secretary of the Standing 
Committee; Rev. Dr. Franklin J. Bohanan, chairman of 
the same; and the Right Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop 
of Maryland. 

Satisfactory testimony having been supplied by the 
documents read, Bishop Tucker then demanded of the 
bishop-elect an unreserved promise of conformity. The 
reply was: “In the name of God, Amen. I, Angus Dun, 
chosen Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of Washington, do promise conformity and 
obedience to the Doctrine, Discipline and Worship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. So help me God, through Jesus Christ.” Dr. 
Dun’s voice was firm and musical, his diction meticulous 
yet not at all affected or pretentious. 

The prayers of the congregation being requested for 


10 


George Skadding, Life Magazine 
silence as the solemn communion started. 


the candidate, the Cathedral again was filled with the 
sound of a multitude of voices, beginning with Bishop 
Tucker’s, continuing with that of the litanist, the Right 
Rev. William Appleton Lawrence, Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts, and including particularly at the close 
the whole assembled company of men, women and 
children. 

Dean Dun next was examined by Bishop Tucker as 
to his persuasions concerning the Church and his service 
to it in his new position. The Presiding Bishop’s ac- 
knowledgment was contained in a plea for divine aid for 
the applicant, reading: “Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who hath given you a good will to do all these 
things; Grant also unto you strength and power to pet- 
form the same.” 

His presbyters having put on him the rest of the epis- 
copal habit, Dr. Dun now had reached the final seconds 
of his life as a presbyter of the Church. Shortly, he 
would be a “Father in God.” The choir, with one boy’s 
voice soaring above all the rest, sang Sir H. Walford 
Davies’ setting of the Old Sarum anthem, “God be in 
my head, and in my.understanding.” Bishop Peabody 
had been charged with the Veni, Creator Spiritus. He 
rendered it with a majestic power, the congregation join- 
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ing fervently in the responses. Bishop Tucker next 
appealed for God’s blessing on the bishop-elect, and the 
solemn ritual of inauguration thus reached its apex. 


AposToLic CoNTINUITY 


Absolute silence reigned in the Cathedral at the in- 
stant in which the durability of the Church was drama- 
tized in the act of consecration. The Presiding Bishop 
with a gesture summoned the co-consecrators around 
him. Clad in scarlet convocation robes, the Most Rev. 
Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York and Primate 
of England, took his station with the American bishops 
and by so doing entered for the first time since 1871 upon 
a ceremony of ordination in which Britain shared with 
the United States. Near the distinguished visitor stood 
Bishop Powell, Bishop Lawrence, Bishop Hobson, Bishop 
Peabody, Bishop Gilbert, Bishop Scarlett, Bishop Sher- 
rill and the Right Rev. Andrew Y. Y. Tsu, Bishop of 
Kunming in China, the last named a most important 
consecrator, personifying in himself the Oriental branch 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Dean Dun knelt in the center of the group. The Pre- 
siding Bishop and the Archbishop put their hands upon 
his head and the eight other principals then placed their 
hands one upon the other. 

Who wrote the noble words of the sacred commis- 
sion may be unknown, 
but there can be no 
question about their 
grandeur and _ beauty: 
“Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and 
work of a bishop in the 
Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our 
hands; in the name of 
the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen. And re- 
member that thou stir 
up the Grace of God, 
which is given thee by 
this imposition of our 
hands; for God hath 
not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power 
and love and soberness.” 

High above the mar- 
ble pavement of the 
Great Choir photogra- 


The Bishop was conducted to his Choir Stall by James P. Berkeley, 
Senior Verger, and members of the Cathedral Chapter. 
ing on the Stall depicts the consecration in 1792 of Bishop John 
Thomas Claggett of Maryland, the first consecration of a bishop on 
American soil. Seated in the third row were Mrs. Dun, her younger 
son Alan Dun who is in the Army while completing his medical 
studies at Harvard, Mrs. Angus Dun, Jr., and the Rev. Angus Dun, 
Jr., Army chaplain. , 
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phers concealed in the gallery quietly released the shut- 
ters of their cameras that the scene might be preserved 
for the inspiration of other, later spectators—and not 
be lost. 

Dr. Dun now had become the fourth Bishop of Wash- 
ington, the 444th Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
America. He slowly rose to his feet and straightened his 
shoulders as thought to accept a physical burden put up- 
on them. While the choir sang R. Vaughan Williams’ 
“Come down, O Lord divine,” with words composed by 
Bianco da Siena before 1434, he was escorted to his stall 
by the members of the Cathedral Chapter and there was 
installed on behalf of the chapter by the Rev. Charles W. 
F. Smith, Canon Chancellor, who gave into his hands a 
pastoral staff, the symbol of episcopal authority. 


CoMMUNION RITUAL 


Bishop Tucker then returned to the Jerusalem Altar, 
provided for the occasion with a special frontal of em- 
broidered brocade, and the Communion portion of the 
service was begun. While the offering was collected, the 
choir rendered an anthem based on sentences chosen 
from the Psalms, set to music by Healey Willan. The 
congregation joined in the Doxology and also in singing 
the National Anthem. 

Prayers for the whole state of the Church next were 
said by the Presiding 
Bishop, and the recita- 
tion of the General 
Confession likewise was 
led by him. 

Bishop Dun received 
the sacrament after the 
Archbishop of York 
and then was privileged 
to serve the members of 
his family. The choir 
and the congregation 
sang the St. James lit- 
urgy “Let all mortal 
flesh keep silence” and 
Oldroyd’s Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. A particular 
blessing was asked by 
the Presiding Bishop for 
the new leader of the 
Washington Diocese 
and a general blessing 
was pronounced on the 
congregation at large. 
The recessional hymns 


Associated Photos 


The carv- 
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were Haydn’s “Glorious things of thee are spoken,” 
Dyke’s “Hosanna to the living Lord” and Luther’s “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” 

Not many persons saw the incident, but the new bish- 
op, leaving his stall to join the march to the crypt, 
stopped briefly to speak to his wife. His smile—and 
hers—were radiant yet humble. 

The final words of the service were spoken by Canon 
W. Curtis Draper, Jr., in the parclose as he offered the 
choir prayer. 

The Bishops who partook of the elements were: 
Right Rev. Harry Beal, Canal Zone; Right Rev. George 
Allen Beecher, retired, Western Nebraska; Right Rev. 
Frederick G. Budlong, Connecticut; Right Rev. George 
W. Davenport, retired, Easton; Right Rev. Wallace J. 
Gardner, New Jersey; Right Rev. Robert C. Jett, retired, 
Southwestern Virginia; Right Rev. William McClelland, 
Easton; Right Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, Delaware; 
Right Rev. Ernest M. Stires, retired, Long Island; Right 
Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Ohio; Right Rev. Edward P. 
Wroth, Erie; Right Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, New- 
ark; Right Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Maine; Right 
Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, Albany; Right Rev. J. Thomas 
Heistand, Harrisburg; Right Rev. Almon Abbott, Lex- 
ington; Right Rev. Frederick Deane Goodwin, coadjutor, 
Virginia; Right Rev. Richard A. Kirchhoffer, Indian- 
apolis; Right Rev. John I. B. Larned, suffragan, Long 
Island; Right Rev. S. Harrington Littell, retired, Hono- 
lulu; Right Rev. Theodore R. Ludlow, suffragan, New- 
ark; Right Rev. Robert E. L. Strider, West Virginia; Rt. 
Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem; Right Rev. Wiley 
R. Mason, suffragan, Virginia; Right Rev. Frank A. 


Rhea, missionary, Idaho; 


Marshals were: The Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, 
Canon Draper, the Rev. James Henderson, the Rev, 
Charles W. Lowry, Jr., the Rev. Robert L. Jones and 
the Rev. James Valliant. 

The Rev. John Henry Fitzgerald, secretary of the 
House of Bishops, was Registrar of the consecration, and 
the Rev. Reno S. Harp, Jr., served as temporary chap. 
lain to Bishop Dun. 

Members of the Standing Committee of the Diocese 
attending included: The Rev. Dr. Bohanan, the Rev. Mr. 
Edward Gabler, the Rev. F. Bland Tucker, the Rev. Dr. 
Wedel, Dr. W. Sinclair Bowen, H. K. Boss and C. F. 
R. Ogilby. 

Justice Robert, Mr. Singleton, Mr. Wilson, Henry P. 
Blair, Thomas E. Robertson, Col. W. Garland Fay, H. 
L. Rust, Jr., Edward L. Stock, Sr., the Rev. Clyde 
Brown and the Rev. Edward S. Dunlap served on the 
Committee on Arrangements with the Rev. Dr. Bo- 
hanan and other clergy. 

The oldest priest (in point of years of service) attend- 
ing was Chaplain H. Allen Griffith, who saw the first, 
second and third Bishops of Washington consecrated in 
1896, 1909 and 1923 respectively. 


IN THE THRONG ASSEMBLED 


Clergy of the Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, Universalist, Evangelical and Jewish 


communions attended the service. Members of the 
Cathedral Council in the line of march included: Rev. 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Rev. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 
and Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of Texas. The Committee on 
Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital had as its dele- 

gates Rev. Dr. Seth R. 


Right Rev. William A. 
Brown, Southern Virginia; 
and Right Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Pennsylvania. 
Reprsenting eastern 
churches, there were 
present also: His Beatitude 
Eshai Mar Shimun XXIII, 
Bishop of the Holy Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church of 
the East; the Rt. Rev. Dio- 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


My bear BisHop Dun: 


Mrs. Hull and I take this opportunity to convey to 
you our heartiest felicitations on your consecration as the 
Bishop of Washington. We know that in this high and 
exalted position you will make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the spiritual life of the community. 

Sincerely yours, 
Corpett Hutt. 


Brooks, Rev. Dr. Albert 
J. McCartney, Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld and Rab- 
bi Hugo Schiff. Officers 
of the Washington Feder- 
ation of Churches present 
were: Rev. Dr. John W. 
Rustin, Rev. Dr. Halley B. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Reissig and Rev. Virgil M. 
Crosby. The Interdenomi- 


nesije, Serbian Orthodox Bishop of the United States; 
and three prelates of the Polish National Catholic Church 
of America—Bishop J. Z. Jasinski, Bishop J. Misiaszek 
and Bishop J. Padewski. Bishop Sigurgier Sigurdsson, 
Primate of Iceland, was also in the Sanctuary. 
Memsers OF ComMITTEES 
Canon Smith was Master of Ceremonies, and the 


national Ministers Alliance and the Washington Minis- 
terial Union were represented by Rev. Robert N. Wil- 
liams and Rev. George E. Schnabel, respectively. 

Other distinguished clergy attending included: Rev. 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, chaplain of the Senate; 
Rev. Dr. James Shera Montgomery, chaplain of the 
House; and Rev. Dr. S. Arthur Devan, former director of 
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Walter Sanders, Life Magazine 


The Archbishop about to press his ring into the wax to affix his seal to the certificate of consecration after he signed the parch- 
ment, as did nine other participating bishops. 


the General Commission of Army and Navy Chaplains. 

George Washington University was represented by 
President Cloyd Heck Marvin, American University by 
Dean A. B. Potorf, Howard University by President 
Mordecai W. Johnson, the University of Maryland by 
President H. C. Byrd, the National Cathedral School for 
Girls by Miss Mabel B. Turner, principal; and Beau- 
voir Elementary School by Mrs. Andrew R. Taylor, 
principal. 

Canon Albert H. Lucas, headmaster of St. Albans 
School for Boys, took part in the service in his capacity 
as chaplain of the Presiding Bishop. 

For the day, the consecration brought back to the 
Cathedral Warrant Officer Paul Callaway, who played 
the prelude music on the Great Organ. 

The second row of the choir stalls on the south side 


had been reserved for Mrs. Dun, her sons Angus, Jr., in 
training at Harvard for a chaplaincy in the Army, and 
Alan, a third year medical student at Harvard—both 
in uniform; Mrs. Angus Dun, Jr.; Mrs. Harriett Gar- 
field and Miss Mary H. Pew, sisters of Mrs. Dun, Sr.; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Dun, Jr.—brother and 
sister-in-law of the Bishop-elect—and their daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Dun. 

Mrs. James E. Freeman, in mourning for her hus- 
band, the third Bishop of Washington, and wearing a 
corsage of orchids sent to her by Dr. Dun the evening 
before, occupied a place of distinctive honor near the 
Dun family. She was accompanied by her daughter, 
Mrs. Raymond Lee Wolven, wife of the rector of Ascen- 
sion parish. In the stalls also sat the British Ambassa- 
dor, Viscount Halifax, and his wife. 
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On the opposite side of the chancel were Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court Owen Roberts, Stanley 
Reed, Robert H. Jackson and Felix Frankfurter and Sec- 


retary of Labor Frances Perkins. 


The congregation constituted a cross-section of Wash- 
ington life, not forgetting its international aspects. Ac- 
cording to the Cathedral offices, acceptances were re- 
ceived from The Netherlands Ambassador and Mme. A. 
Loudon; the Czechoslovakian Ambassador and Mme. V. 
Hurban; the Yugoslavian Ambassador and Mme. Fo- 
titch; the Canadian Ambassador and Mrs. McCarthy; 
the Minister of Finland and Mme. Procope; the Minis- 
ter of Iceland and Mrs. Thors; the Minister of New 
Zealand and Mrs. Nash, the Australian Minister and 
Lady Dixon; Sir R. I. Campbell and Lady Campbell of 
the British Embassy; Sir Girja Bajpai, agent general of 
India; M. Andre Boissier of the Legation of Switzerland 
and Tswen-ling Tsui, First Secretary of the Chinese 
Embassy. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director general of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, was present. Other distinguished persons 
attending included: Chief Justice D. Lawrence Groner 
of the Court of Appeals; Admiral Ernest J. King; Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, Speaker of the House Samuel 
Rayburn, David E. Finley, director of the National Gal- 
lery, and Mrs. Finley; Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Sayre; 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers; Norman Davis, 
president of the American Red Cross; Rear Admiral and 
Mrs. H. Pott; Admiral and Mrs. Frederick G. Pyne; 
Rev. Paul Lutov, pastor of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of St. Nicholas; the Cathedral Architect and 
Mrs. Philip Hubert Frohman; Warrant Officer William 
Strickland, director of the Cathedral Choral Society; 
the General Counsel of the War Production Board and 
Mrs. John Lord O’Brian; Dr. John Milton Potter; the 
Chairman of the National War Labor Board and Mrs. 
William H. Davis; the President of the American Peace 
Society and Mrs. Philip Marshall Brown; Mrs. Claude 
A. Swanson; Charles Warren, member of the President’s 
War Relief Control Board and Mrs. Warren; Capt. and 
Mrs. Clifford P. Morehouse; Leander McCormick- 
Goodhart; Mrs. Frederick H. Gillett; Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Earl Clark; Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Compton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert W. Atwood; Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Glover, Jr.; Miss Mabel T. Boardman; Col. and Mrs. 
Henry Parsons Erwin; Dr. Sterling Ruffin; the President 
of the District of Columbia Bankers Association and 
Mrs. Sidney F. Taliaferro; Marcy L. Sperry; Lieut. Col. 
and Mrs. Henry Leonard; Capt. and Mrs. Smith Hemp- 
stone; Mrs. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips; Mrs. Alanson 
B. Houghton; the former Ambassador to Japan and 


Mrs. Joseph C. Grew; Mr. and Mrs. James Lawrence 
Houghteling and Mrs. Reginald S. Huidekoper, 


Numerous devoted friends of Washington Cathedral 
during many years were present, among them: Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Percy R. Pyne, Mrs. Allan 
Forbes, Mrs. William N. Bullard, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, 
Mrs. Robert L. Manning, Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander, 
Mrs. Charles J. Bell, Mrs. William Hollander Wilmer, 
Mrs. F. Frick, Miss Bessie J. Kibbey, Mrs. Philip M. 
Rhinelander, Miss Winifred Bonnell. 


Also the following: Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Willett, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Williamson, Mrs. Fritz Eugene D. 
Newbold, Mrs. Thomas H. West, Jr., Mrs. Walter C. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Buckley, Miss Sally 
Deane, Miss Hildegarde Eustace, Mrs. Elizabeth Hof- 
stetter, Miss Ruth Burnside, Miss Vaida Boy-Ed, Mrs. 
William S. Corby, Mrs. W. W. Blackistone, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Bowdoin Craighill, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh S. 
Cumming, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Finkenstaedt, 
Miss Janet Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John Clifford Folger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart B. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Lee Preu, Miss Virginia Stuart Watkins, Miss Lucy V. 
Mackrille, Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Marlatt, Miss Mary 
E. Maxwell and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Mer- 
rill, Mrs. Joy Elmer Morgan, Mrs. Edwin B. Parker, 
Mrs. William Cooper Procter, Col. and Mrs. Guido 
Perara, Mrs. S. W. Russell. 


Also: Mrs. Herbert J. Slocum, Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence C. Smith, Miss Etta Mae Russel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey L. Randall, Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Hynson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Jelleff, Miss Mary E. Johnston, 
Mr. and Mrs. David B. Karrick, Mrs. Victor Kauffmann, 
Mrs. R. M. Kauffmann, Mrs. Lebrun Rhinelander, Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Garrett, Edwin N. Lewis, Mrs. El- 
vin Heiberg, Mrs. Louis S. Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


liam V. Freeman. 


“A New UNION” 


The Southern Churchman, under the heading “An 
Historic Consecration,” dissented from the use of the 
phrase “with pomp and ceremony” by “the local press of 
Washington,” saying: “There was ceremony, it is true. 
It was an ancient ceremony, moving because of its sim- 
plicity. There was no pomp. It was the liturgical dig: 


nity that appealed to those present. 


“One fact must have made its impression. . . . Here 
was an ancient ceremony being enacted in the unfinished 
Cathedral of the Capital of a new nation. A nation 


whose people have come from every country in the world. 
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Associated Photos 


Following congratulations by the Presiding Bishop, the Archbishop of York felicitates the newly consecrated Bishop. 


A nation whose capital now must seem in the eyes of en- 


slaved peoples their one hope of rescue. . . . Here, in 
this Christian service, East and West met. The old 
Church of the West and the young Church of the East 
asisted in creating a new spiritual leader for the Capital 
of the young giant nation of the West. ... May the 
symbolism of this historic consecration be the sign of the 
beginning of a new union for the Church. East and 
West must meet on a truly Christian plane, and all peo- 
ple in the East and in the West must gather together on 
an equal footing before the altar of the living God.” 
The same periodical also printed a tribute to the new 
bishop from the pen of James W. Kennedy, who wrote: 
“As I looked at Bishop Dun following his consecration, 
there was a serenity and simple dignity about him that 
buoyed me up, for I felt that here was a leader prepared 
to face the facts and the discouragements as well as 
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the opportunities of his time. His sense and acceptance 
of responsibility will only be increased by the magnitude 
of the task before him. He is an example of this unique 
quality of life we call spiritual, a qualtiy so deep and 
sturdy that it has shown through many times before 
when great questions were at stake. Nowhere than in 
Washington could he exercise greater influence toward 
the unity of Christianity, a cause very dear to him, nor 
could he find a place more needful of a spiritual atmos- 
phere in which brotherhood can grow. 

“Why did laymen, bishops, priests, friends and the 
press journey many miles to witness such a consecra- 
tion? There are perhaps three main reasons. One, the 
care and dignity in selecting and electing this bishop 
were a model to follow, and the man chosen is bright 
with many gifts, both intellectual and spiritual, and 
whom even to know casually is to love. Two, there is an 
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unexpressed yet earnest de- 
sire for the bishop to bear 
tremendous witness in the 
nation’s Capital. Three, the 
Church looks to the Bishop 
of Washington to furnish her a sounding board and 
measure of Christian strength in America.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


President Roosevelt, absent from Washington, sent to 
Bishop Dun a telegram reading: “Let me add my sin- 
cere felicitations to those of your many friends on the 
day of your consecration as Bishop of Washington. Be- 
hind you are many fruitful years dedicated to the prepa- 
ration of others for holy orders. Before you lies an even 
wider field of opportunity in which you can continue to 
exert a strong and even greater influence on the Nation 
as a whole.” 


The new diocesan leader’s own view of his duties and 
responsibilities was expressed in a “little message” which 
he wrote for The Washington Diocese, the official maga- 
zine of that portion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States whose chief administrative officer 
and spiritual head he had become. “My first word,” he 
said, “must be one of deep gratitude for the warm wel- 
come already given me and for the confidence placed in 
You can realize that for me the Diocese of 
Washington was, to begin with, only a name. Then it 
was an area on the map, on which I am trying to place 
the many churches and chapels. Already it is beginning 
to be for me what it really is—people knit together in 
one communion and fellowship. It is the people, clergy 
and laity, who will make the places on the map come to 
life for me. And I know that before long I shall really 
feel that this is my home, because you have made me feel 
at home. ... The consecration service was a magnificent 
witness to the fact that in the Church we are knit to- 
gether in a fellowship that reaches across the barriers of 
nation and race and time. Our task together in every 
parish and congregation is to deepen our life in that 
great fellowship and to draw others into it.” 


me. ... 


VISION OF A Task 

Bishop Dun also discussed his personal views of his 
new obligations and oppor- 
tunities in his sermon at 
the opening of the Dio- 
cesan Convention, deliv- 
ered in the Church of the 
Epihphany, May 9, when 


And Moses called unto Joshua, and said unto him, Be 
strong and of a good courage: for thou must go with 
this people. And the Lord, he it is that doth go before thee. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


We are offering our prayers for you in our Cathedral. 
May God’s grace and guidance be with you in the office 
and work to which you are called. 
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he told the congregation: 
“T must learn by doing. 


.- « It will require many 
months for me to gain that 
knowledge of conditions 
and needs, and such personal acquaintance as can alone 
offer the basis for sound judgment. In this business of 
educating your Bishop you can all have a hand. . . . 
“A bishop is not a free lance. He is called to be a tep- 
resentative leader and a shepherd. His normal place is 


with his flock. His primary concern must be with all that 
affects their life... . 


DeEUTERONOMY 31: 7, 8 


“All of us are aware that this society which is the 
Church reaches across the years and across the many 
boundaries that separate men from men. But plainly 
this is not the only membership, not the only order of 
relationships in which we share. Nor would it be safe 
to assume even of this very selected gathering that for all 
of us the Church and all it represents hold a first place. 
We are members of natural human families, knit to- 
gether in blood relationships. We are part of a nation 
organized in a political society. We are caught up in 
an economic order that shapes our lives very funda- 
mentally. . . . We are involved in racial groups and 
interest groups and many voluntary associations. . . . 


“But these are no ordinary times. We cannot take 
our nation or its government for granted. They ask 
much of us and they will ask more. ... We know that 
we need the State, though we often resist its claims. 
There is no liberty for men save liberty under law. . . . 
And now that our world has indeed become a world we 
know that there must be some public order in it... 
the morally accepted order of free men. . . . So ines- 
capable is this need that if we cannot achieve order by 
the persuasions of good will and just dealing, massive 
coalitions of naked power will continue to bludgeon one 
another in a desperate struggle for insecure security. .. . 


“If you are tempted to view the Church as something 
extra or marginal, I want to challenge that view by de- 
claring that the Church is the crowning society and your 
membership in it offers the undergirding and the saving 
leaven in all your other relationships. . The Church 
stands in the world to witness to the truth that above 
every other reality is God and that the claims of God 
tower above the claims of 
family and nation and eco- 


. Our 
have not fulfilled 
their destined dimensions 
unless they have entered 


nomic interest. 
lives 


Wituram T. MANNING. 
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into the highest relationship, the relationship with Christ 
and through Him with God, and in Him with the whole 


et “ig 
of our sinning, struggling humanity. 


PRESENTATIONS 


Gifts offered to Bishop Dun at the time of his conse- 
cation included a pectoral cross which had belong to his 
predecessor and was presented by his widow; an amethyst 
carved with the seal of the diocese and set in heavy gold, 
presented by Charles H. Wentz, made into an elaborately 
carved watch fob instead of the usual episcopal ring, 
presented by the Standing Committee of the Diocese. 

The Diocesan Clericus gave their new leader his episco- 
pal robes, the Chapter of the Cathedral his purple cas- 
sock. About fifty different members of the Cathedral 
staff signed their names in the Bible conveyed to Bishop 
Dun in the course of the service. 

As tokens of their love for him as a teacher and mas- 
ter, the students of the Episcopal Theological School 
gave their former Dean a beautiful silver water pitcher, 
the faculty silver candlesticks and the alumni a desk 
installed in his office at the Diocesan House. 

On the eve of Bishop Dun’s consecration, The Eve- 
ning Star, edited by Theodore W. Noyes, sole survivor 


of the original group of trustees of Washington Cathe- 
dral, printed the following editorial: 


BisHop’s TAsK 


The consecration of the Very Reverend Angus Dun as fourth 
Bishop of Washington at Mount Saint Alban tomorrow will 
be an event of national importance in the exact meaning of 
that phrase. No man can be head of the diocese including the 
Capital of the United States and not be regarded by the gen- The solemn service over, Bishop Dun is followed to the crypt 
eral public as a man peculiarly situated in relation to his coun- by his attending Presbyters, the Rev. Mr. Burgess and Dean 
trymen. Taylor. 

For Bishop Dun will be called upon to play an important 
part in the contemporary life of the whole Nation. He suc- The beautiful ceremony of laying on of hands tomorrow will 
ceeds a leader of very rich gifts and very great distinction— give Bishop Dun the “consent” and the fellowship of his 
whose stature has grown as recent months have passed—and brethren of the episcopate, but he and they alike well under- 
the field of work upon which he is entering is not different stand that it is the people upon whom he must rely for the 
ftom his predecessor’s either in scope and span or in complex- fulfillment of his mission. He comes to office conspicuously en- 
ity. The task is tremendous in its proportions, and its intricacy | dowed with fine talents, but it is nothing less than the truth 
is no less compelling. that he will meet the exacting demands of his position in the 

Bishop Dun will be the diocesan administrator of more than _ ratio of the generosity of the popular support which he obtains. 
er te ae we tata eee : The cathedral went on perfecting itself in detail and was nearing a 

, . complete finish when, four months after the raising of the siege of 
els and missions of those parishes. It will be expected of him to Orleans, Jeanne d’Arc brought her king to be crowned in the city 
supervise at least a dozen institutions, among them a hospital, where two hundred years earlier St. Louis had been anointed. Three 
homes for the young end the aged, several femme echeole fer gentlemen of Anjou wrote a letter to the queen of Charles VII, Marie 


. : 3 of Anjou, and to her mother, Jolande of Aragon, to describe the cere- 
children and the unique College of Preachers opened in 1929. monies at Rheims on that fifth day of August, 1429. As the crown 


Nor should it be forgotten that Bishop Dun inherits the was set on the king’s head trumpets rang out, till it seemed that the 
obligation of his predecessors to continue the construction of vaults would crack, and every man cried “Noel!” and drew his sword. 


Washington Cathedral, always a national project since its start A fair sight it was to see the gallant bearing of Jeanne the Maid as 


. = . ° she , ! § 
in 1893. There are spiritual as well as physical and economic aE DY es Oa Thaknk Dol O'Reilly. 


reasons why he must be a master builder. . . . “How France Built Her Cathedrals,’ 1921. 


Harris é€ Ewing 
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Associated Photos 


Bishop and Mrs. Dun photographed in the Cloister Garth of the College of Preachers where 


they have lived while the Bishop’s House on the Cathedral Close is being redecorated. 


STEP BY STEP 


1892—May 4, Angus Dun born in New York City, a son of 
Henry Walke and Sarah Robinson Hazard Dun. 


1894—Moved with his parents to Albany. 
1910—Graduated from Albany Academy. 


1910-1914—Attended Yale College, expecting to devote him- 
self to medicine. 


1914—Confirmed at St. Peter’s, Albany, by Bishop Doane. 


1914-1917—Attended Episcopal Theological School, Camb- 
ridge, Mass. 


1916—June 22, 


married Miss Catherine Whipple Pew of 
Salem. 


1917—Minister-in-charge, Lexington; then minister at Ayer 
and civilian chaplain at Camp Devens. 


1919—Appointed a secretary of the Committee on the War 
and the Religious Outlook; edited book on “Religion 
Among American Men.” 


1919—Went abroad as Eigenbrodt fellow of General Theologi- 
cal Seminary; studied at Oxford under Dr. Walter 
Moberly and Prof. C. C. J. Webb and at Edinburgh 
under Prof. Hugh Mackintosh and Prof. W. Paterson 


Paterson. 


1920—Returned to Cambridge to begin his career as an in- 
structor at Episcopal Theological School. Taught sys- 
tematic theology, Christian doctrine and ethics, religious 
autobiography and church unity. 


1920-1930—Minister at school chapel. 


1923—Became a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Family Welfare Society; president, 1928-1944. 

1930-1944—Preacher and “supply” at Christ Church, Camb- 
ridge. 

1935—Received honorary D.D. degree from Theological Semi- 
nary of Virginia. 

1937—Secretary of the American Theological Commission for 
World Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh. 

1938—Member of the Commission on Approaches to Unity; 
member of editorial council of Christendom quarterly. 

1940—Elected dean of Episcopal Theological School. 

1941—Received D.D. degree from Yale. 

1942—Published “Not By Bread Alone”; S.T.D. degree from 
Kenyon College. 

1943—Reported to General Convention at Cleveland on unity 
movement. 

1943—-November 23, elected fourth Bishop of Washington. 

1944—April 19, consecrated. 





What Are We Building? 


A Message from the Fourth Bishop of Washington 


also the President of the Chapter of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Since the Chapter is the govern- 
ing body of the Cathedral and of the institutions which 
gather around it, the Bishop takes on great responsi- 
bilities towards all of these institutions on Mount Saint 
Alban and is bound to influence them very directly for 


T: become Bishop of Washington is to become 


good or ill. 

~ A new responsibility compels one to think about all 
that is involved in it; so I have been thinking about 
the Washington Cathedral in a way that I was not called 
upon to think of it before. Having been Bishop for only 
one month, no one will expect me to have reached very 
fnished conclusions. I have been trying to make clear 
to myself the ABC’s of what this Washington Cath- 
edral is and may become. This little message will seek 
todo no more than to share these preliminary thoughts 
with those who have been working for the Cathedral for 
many years. 

To begin with what is most obvious; Washington 
Cathedral is a majestic and beautiful architectural struc- 
ture. Thanks to the imagination of those who dreamed 
of it and to the genius of architects and craftsmen and 
to the generosity of many givers it is already one of the 
great things that men have built. Its wonderful setting, 
its garden, the surrounding buildings, the interior details 
of glass and ironwork and stone-carving all contribute. 
The result is one of the sights in the national capital 
that multitudes of people want to see. That is not in 
itself a religious objective or a religious result, but it 
means that this is one of the places where people can 
be reached and where public imagination can be fo- 
cussed. 

Still keeping within the region of the obvious, it is 
plain that this great building is a church. That distin- 
guishes it from the Washington Monument or the Na- 
tional Gallery or the White House or the Library of 
Congress. Its distinctive purpose is written over it and 
carved into it. This building is meant to speak to men 
of God, to lift their thoughts and affections to Him, 
to keep men mindful of Christ and of His Saints, to 
shelter and encourage their prayers, to call them to peni- 
tence and to enlarge their sympathies and cleanse their 
purposes. It is no massive memorial to a dead religion 


but a centre of living worship. This does not distinguish 
it from other churches but it does mark it off from 
many other great buildings to which multitudes may 
be drawn. 

This is already a great church and on the way to being 
one of the greatest churches. Beyond that, it is a Cathe- 
dral Church. As a Cathedral, it is a diocesan, as con- 
trasted with a parish, church. Technically or legally the 
Washington Cathedral is quite independent of the Con- 
vention which governs the Episcopal Diocese of Wash- 
ington. The only legal tie between them is the Bishop 
of Washington, but that is a not inconsiderable tie. And 
whatever the legal bonds, the people of the Episcopal 
Church in this area increasingly view it as their Cathe- 
dral. Here they gather from many parishes and neigh- 
borhoods for special occasions. Only a few weeks ago 
six or seven hundred chiidren of the Diocese gathered 
here for a common offering and made the arches ring 
with their singing. 

If this, however, were simply to be the diocesan church 
of the Episcopalians in and about the city of Washing- 
ton, one could not justify a building of such size and 
magnificence. That would justify a great church but 
not so great a church. From the beginning those who 
have worked for this Cathedral have seen in it more 
than that. They have seen in it an instrument and ser- 
vant of Christ’s cause, of the whole Church’s cause, in 
this capital city. If it is to be that, they rightly judged 
it must match in sheer weight and beauty the great 
architectural symbols of our national life and culture 
which stand here. Not that weight of stone alone can 
balance, let alone purify, the this-world passions and 
purposes of men. But this majestic symbol can testify 
that there is something to be reckoned with beside Com- 
merce or Agriculture or man-made Law or human 
Justice. 

Beyond all our deserving the dreams of the founders 
and builders have already begun to come true. Wash- 
ington is already a city of pilgrimage for Americans 
and it will be that increasingly. Already this Cathedral 
Church is recognized as an outstanding center of witness 
to God and His Christ. People from every part of the 
country and many Church backgrounds come here to 


(Continued on page 45) 





From the Wardens Uesk 


REQUENTLY in the past summary accounts of 

the conferences held at the College of Preachers 

have appeared on this page. In place of a statistical 
story covering the entire series of College conferences 
from September 1943 to June 1944, we present herewith 
a more detailed description of one conference (April 
24-29) which had for its topic “The Church’s Rural 
Work.” This subject should be of interest to all church 
people, as indeed, to all Americans. Some twenty-four 
clergy were in attendance, from thirteen states ranging 
from Washington to South Carolina and New England. 
All were, or had been, engaged in the rural ministry. 

The leader of the conference was the Rev. Roland F. 
Palmer, S.S.J.E., and he was assisted by the Rev. Charles 
M. Serson. Both are of the Cowley Fathers of Canada, 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist. At Bracebridge, 
Ontario, this religious order, of which Fr. Palmer is the 
Head, has become the center of a rural missionary proj- 
ect which, for effectiveness over a wide area, probably 
has no rival on the American continent. 

Approximately forty mission churches have been 
founded, all being served from the central Mission 
House. The family of Cowley Fathers live a communal 
life, yet shepherd their large, scattered flock. At the 
Mission House are a model farm, a printing press, a 
store where gifts of clothing are dispersed and many 
other central service institutions. Through a Sunday 
School by Post, even the most isolated families are tied 
into the community life of the home mission station. The 
whole region looks to the “Fathers” for guidance and 
advice—guidance not limited to Church activities, but 
including help in agriculture, the forming of credit 
unions, and the moulding of the whole cultural and eco- 
nomic life of the region. As a leader of a conference 
on Rural Work, Fr. Palmer is indeed an inspiration. 

“In the past few years there has grown up in the 
Church a far greater appreciation of rural work. For 
far too long a time we have treated our rural parishes as 
though they were of minor importance. The idea seemed 
to be that the newly ordained could be sent to the coun- 
try districts to make a start; then if they did not make 
too many mistakes, they could be promoted to urban 
parishes. In our Seminaries the courses were planned 
largely with city work in view. It is refreshing to find 
this disastrous policy being abandoned,” writes Fr. 
Palmer. 

“We have come to realize that just as the city draws 
its water, food, and raw materials for manufacture from 
the country, so it also increases its population from the 
same source. The city birthrate is too low to replenish 
the population. It is in the country that one finds large 
families. The city is particular about the quality of the 
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water and raw materials it imports; it should be just as 
particular about the sort of men and women it imports. 
It is to the interest of the city parishes that our rural 
Church work prosper, for it is from these little churches 
that the big city Church draws the greater part of its 
increase. 

“Rural work is a special vocation. Some men are defi- 
nitely called to it and fitted for it. The Church should 
dignify and support that work in order that well quali- 
fied men can remain in it. The curse of the small parish 
is the constant change of ministers with vacancies be- 
tween. 

“It takes a fine all-round man to be a good country 
parson. Every part of his nature and all his talents find 
an outlet. He can be in a very real sense, the Parson, 
the Person of the place. People look to him for leader- 
ship in religious matters, but also in social and com- 
munity matters. He has to minister not only to souls 
but also to bodies and minds.” 

Fr. Palmer’s presentation of the challenge of rural 
work won a warm response on the part of those attend- 
ing the conference. Few if any dioceses of the Episcopal 
Church are as yet giving the rural missionary task the 
support which it needs. The worst handicap of the rural 
clergyman is the fact that he is classified as belonging to 
a lower ministerial caste. Size of salary is still an index 
of ministerial rank. Hence the drift to city work is al- 
most inevitable. We need a great reversal in evaluation. 
It is the rural Church, with its rich communal life, which 
ought to be the model for the city Church, not the other 
way "round. 

It was the opinion of many at the conference that the 
Church will never solve the problem of giving to the vil- 
lage a permanent, in plac. of an itinerant, ministry short 
of salary equalization. The analogy of the foreign mis- 
sion field can here be helpful. The foreign missionary is 
paid a modest basic salary. This, however, is then aug- 
mented by allowances—for travel, for hospitalization ex- 
pense and for the education of children. Ways should 
at least be explored by which the rural ministry can be 
given its one greatest boon—permanency. 

THeEopore O. WeEDEL 











Visit of the 
Archbishop of York 


By CHARLES W. F. SMITH, Canon Chancellor 


HE arrival of the Archbishop of York in Wash- 
ington was long anticipated. It is now a matter 
of history, but much more, for his Grace left an 
impression among us of graciousness, spiritual power 
and keen interest. The Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Cyril 
Forster Garbett, D.D., derives his title from the fact that 
he is the Archbishop of the northern province of the 
Church of England and is designated Primate of Eng- 
land. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple) 
who, as Archbishop of York visited the Cathedral sev- 
eral years ago, is Primate of All England. Dr. Garbett, 
as Metropolitan of York, signs himself “Cyril Ebor,” 
taking his title as a Lord Spiritual from the ancient 
Roman name of his see city, Eboracum. As a member 
of the King’s Privy Council he bears the title Right 
Honourable. 

In spite of his resounding titles, Dr. Garbett’s keen 
interest in the flowering shrubs and the birds of spring- 
time Washington was witness to his simple charm when, 
on Easter Even, he was welcomed at the British Embassy 
by Dr. Franklin J. Bohanan, President of the Standing 
Committee, for the Diocese, and Canon Smith for the 
Cathedral. That afternoon his Grace was introduced 
to the nation over the radio by Mr. Vice-President Wal- 
lace, and gave a brief address in the course of which he 
said how often he had wished to cross the Atlantic and 
that he brought “a message of affectionate good will to 
you from Great Britain and of admiration for all you 
are doing. . . . When, at the beginning of the war, I 
was Bishop of Winchester, I saw the distribution of the 
goods you sent in the bombed areas of my Diocese, and 
I know from firsthand experience the gratitude of those 
who received your help.” 

Easter Day dawned with perfect weather and at 7:30 
a.m., at the invitation of the Presbytery, the Archbishop 
celebrated the Holy Communion at the Jerusalem Altar 
—decked for the first time in its new frontal of exquisite 
old-gold embroidery. He was accompanied by his Chap- 
lain, the Rev. G. A. Ellison, a former naval officer, who 
assisted in the service. Afterwards his Grace commented 
on the Canon of the Holy Communion in the Episcopal 
Prayer Book which he had just used for the first time, 
commending its Invocation and order. 
























The Evening Star 
The Archbishop arriving in Washington’s Union Station, ac- 
companied by his Chaplain, the Rev. G. A. Ellison (right). He 
was met by Charles H. Campbell, First Secretary of the British 


Embassy. 


At the great Festival Service at 11:00 a.m. the Arch- 
bishop was present to pronounce the Absolution and 
Benediction from the Glastonbury Cathedra, and gra- 
ciously assist in administering the elements. After the 
recessional his Grace congratulated the choir on its sing- 
ing and spoke of the anthem which was composed by 
Edward Bairstow, organist at York Minster. His Chap- 
lain also assisted and read the Lesson. The following 
morning Mr. Ellison celebrated in the Chapel of the 
Resurrection. On Low Sunday at the quiet early ser- 
vice in the same Chapel his Grace was Celebrant, wear- 
ing his rochet and a stole, with the British Ambassador 
and Lady Halifax in the congregation. 

Later on this Sunday, April 16th, the Archbishop 
broadcast a moving and significant sermon over the 
Episcopal Church of the Air. The broadcast originated in 
Bethlehem Chapel with the Cathedral Choir to provide 
the music and Canon Wedel to conduct the service. In 
the afternoon the Archbishop preached at Evensong from 
the Canterbury Pulpit to a congregation which packed 
the building and left many standing. Dr. Bohanan and 
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the Diocesan Missioner, the Rev. Clyde Brown, honorary 
Canons of the Cathedral, read the Lessons and many 
of the Diocesan Clergy were in procession. 

Dr. Garbett preached on the Resurrection and his ser- 
mon shone with the validity of his personal faith and 
deeply spiritual application of the Easter event to the 


The Evening Star 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace introducing the Archbishop 
to a national radio audience on Easter Eve. 


present emergency. His opening paragraphs were sig- 
nificant: 

“It is indeed a great privilege to be allowed to preach 
in this splendid Cathedral. Already it is a noble shrine 
of worship and when it is completed it will be one of 
the great Cathedrals of Christendom. At any time it 
would be a notable experience for an English visitor to 
come here for the first time, but it is especially so in my 
case for it is, please God, that next Wednesday I shall 
be taking part in the Consecration of your Bishop. 

“At the end of the 18th century an Archbishop of 
York took part in the Consecration of Bishops White 
and Provoost, but no Archbishop of York has done so 
since then. In fact, only once since that date has any 
English Diocesan Bishop taken part in the Consecration 
of a Bishop of one of your American Dioceses, and that 
was over 70 years ago when Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield 
participated in the Consecration of the Bishop for South 
Carolina. 

“My taking part in the Consecration of Dr. Angus 
Dun will be another proof of the close and loving fel- 
lowship which unites Christians in the world-wide Angli- 
can Communion.” 

On the following Tuesday morning his Grace met 
the Clergy of the Diocese for an informal discussion. 
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His address dealt with the religious situation and outlook 
in England and he generously, with insight and humor, 
answered questions regarding this subject and the church 
situation in Russia of which he had personal knowledge. 
This was one of several such meetings, repeated in New 
York, Chicago, Richmond, Va., Philadelphia and New 
Haven. 

The climax of the Archbishop’s visit to the Cathedral 
was when, at the service of Consecration and Installation 
of Dr. Dun as Bishop of Washington, his Grace in 
scarlet chimere preceded the Presiding Bishop in pro- 
cession and laid his hand on the head of the Bishop- 
elect. This was the first time an English Archbishop 
had participated in an American consecration since the 
consecration of Bishop Madison for Virginia in 1790, 
and the first of his see since the first Presiding Bishop 
(Bishop White of Pennsylvania) and Bishop Provoost 
of New York, were consecrated by Canterbury and 
York in 1787. Since the above were all consecrated in 
England this was the first consecration participated in 
by an English Archbishop on American soil. 

The Archbishop took leave of the Close at the small 
luncheon for the participants, held in the College of 
Preachers refectory, following the service. Here he sat 
between the new Bishop and Bishop Hobson of Ohio 
with whom he had worked at the World Missionary 
Conference near Madras a few years previously. His 
Grace conveyed from Dr. Temple a special message to 
Dr. Dun whom the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
known and worked with at the World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Edinburgh in 1937. 

Dr. Garbett came at the invitation of the Presiding 


Acme 
Columbia University conferred upon him the Honorary Degree 


of Doctor of Laws. 
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Message of Greeting to the Cathedral Age 

On the occasion of my visit to America I am glad to take the opportunity of 
sending a message of greeting to THe CatTHepRAL Ace. I have read several copies, 
and have been greatly delighted by the beauty of its illustrations and the interest 
of its articles. I hope it may be successful in its object of interesting men and 
women all over the world in the welfare of cathedrals. 

I have throughout my life been intimately connected with some of the greatest 
treasures of Cathedral Architecture. I was ordained in Winchester Cathedral, and 
was for many years Bishop of Winchester. Winchester Cathedral is one of the 
noblest of all, with its great Nave, its variety of architecture, its connection with 
the Anglo-Saxon kings and its lovely chantries. 

When I was Bishop of Southwark I had as my Cathedral an ancient church 
standing on the banks of the river Thames amid the crowded houses of South 
London, and enriched with its intimate connections with Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Harvard. Now my Cathedral is the ancient and majestic Minster of York, un- 
matched throughout the world in its magnificence and splendour, standing on a site 
where for thirteen centuries in unbroken continuity the worship of the Christian 
Church has been offered. 

We in England have a great heritage in the cathedrals which are to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. They stand to remind us of the 
debt to Christian thought and learning owed by the English speaking peoples: they 
represent to us the fact that Christianity has been the backbone of our institutions: 
they are treasures of all that is best in our culture, and places where throughout 
the centuries men have brought the offering of their work to serve to the glory 
of God. 

It is a wonderful and moving experience for me to come to America, and to 
find that this same process is at work, and that men still seek to express their 
highest aspirations in great and beautiful buildings dedicated to the service of God. 
I have taken part in many memorable acts of worship in the two great Cathedrals 
of Washington and New York. I have never seen the Anglican form of worship 
more perfectly rendered than on those occasions. These wonderful buildings, with 
the worship which is offered within their walls, bear their witness to the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and proclaim to the world man’s determination to offer the best and 
most beautiful things he can create to the glory of God. It is right that even during 
these times of crisis and upheaval we should continue as far as is possible, to 
enrich our worship and our great Christian shrines, and in future years men will 
look back with thanksgiving to those who founded these noble churches, dedicated 


to the worship of Almighty God. 


Bishop who spoke both for the Episcopal Church and 
the Federal Council of Churches of which Bishop 
Tucker is also President. He came as British Chairman 
of the Anglo-American Missionary Committee and to 
represent the British Section of the World Council of 
Churches, as well as a symbol of the English Church 
and people. But he will be remembered for himself, his 
charming Christian character far outweighing any ofh- 
cial capacity. 


Cyrit Esor: 


As one who, as Vicar of Portsea and then Bishop of 
Southwark, knows slums at first hand, it was natural that 
he should make an inspection of housing projects in 
Washington. As one interested in the common cause 
of two great peoples, he spoke to the English Speaking 
Union here and in Philadelphia, New York and Chi- 
cago. As a recent official representative to the Russian 
Church, he visited the American-Russian Relief Society. 

(Continued on page 44) 





The Symbolism of the Altar Hail 


By JOHN H. BAYLESS 


“Their hands they hold across the altar-rail, 

From various need reached toward a common hope. 

In scraps of prayer and errant thought they grope... 
A solace for their souls that will not fail!” 


HOUSANDS of worshippers kneel in Washing- 

ton Cathedral to receive the Blessed Sacrament, 

and countless pilgrims pause before the Sanctuary 
to reverence the High Altar or to study the sculptured 
detail of the Reredos. Of these it may be feared that 
few will observe or appreciate the rich design and fine 
execution of the Altar Rail itself which is one of the 
most beautiful examples of Gothic woodcarving in 
America. It is likewise improbable that many worship- 
pers will be aware of the historic associations connected 
with this important church furnishing. 


Strictly speaking the entire church building is a shield 
and a covering for God’s Holy Altar. Historically, 
temples and churches have been so designed and con- 
structed as to offer adequate protection for the Com- 
munion Table. In the early centuries several barriers 
and screens guarded the sanctuary of the Church from 
possible profanation, although the likelihood of sacri- 
lege was very remote in those times of simple faith and 
devotion, and the divisions seem to have been symbolic 
rather than practical. In the 13th century the great wall 
separating the chancel from the nave of the Church gave 
way to a purely symbolic screen, and all barriers to the 
sanctuary vanished with the exception of the altar rail 
which continued to serve as a protective wall enclosing 
the sanctuary. Before the present use of this wall as a 
communion rail was envisioned, the Sacred Elements 
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The Communion Rail, Washington Cathedral. The figures from left to right are: Judas, shown as the “unfinished char- 


acter”; 


Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, Andrew and John. In the section to the right: Peter, Simon, Jude, Philip, James 


the Less and James the Great. 
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were communicated to the faithful, kneeling in their 
ranks, by the deacons who assisted the celebrant. 

In planning the Altar Rail for Washington Cathedral 
the architects were mindful that for practical reasons it 
should be as long as possible without having the opening 
at the center appear re- 
stricted. Twenty-four com- 
municants may kneel at 
once before the Rail. The 
opening of 8 feet (one- 
ffth the width of the 
Sanctuary) conforms to 
the design of the beautiful 
marble pavement. Each of 
the two sections of the 
Rail is divided into five 
equal parts by means of 
six posts, and these parts 
subdivided by  traceried 
atches with mullions and 
colonettes. The top of the 
Rail is flat and devoid of 
any ornamentation. A 
study of the elaborate geo- 
metric tracery of the span- 
drels beneath and of the 
supporting members (see 
photograph detail at right) 
will reveal the rich and im- 
pressive effect of infinite 
variety in the details of 
the carving. Beauty of 
ptoportion is not lacking, 
but the masterly skill with which the actual carving 
has been performed is largely responsible for the grace- 
ful result. The grapevine with sheaves of wheat, a 
lovely device symbolic of the Lord’s Supper, has been 
employed in the horizontal molding and in the spandrels, 
while the cusp terminations of the arches represent a 
diversity of rosettes and seed pods. 


One of the most appropriate symbols in the entire 


Cathedral is to be found in the Altar Rail. Since the 
divisions of the Rail corresponded in number to the 
twelve disciples who partook of the Holy Communion 
instituted by Christ on the eve of His betrayal, these 
posts were provided with niches for carved figures of the 
twelve. Thus communicants at Washington Cathedral 
may be reminded that across the centuries this sacrament 
of mature Christian faith has been perpetuated, and that 
they are inheritors of the Heavenly Gift because those 
frst disciples delivered His Holy Ordinance to all peo- 


Detail of the Rail showing geometric tracery and cusp termina- 
tions. Matthew is identified by the battle-axe and Gospel. 


ples, even in the face of extreme hardships and persecu- 
tion. Ten of the twelve preached the Gospel and were 
finally martyred in distant lands. 

Toward the latter part of the 6th century it became 
usual for artists to represent the Apostles with particular 
emblems or attributes in 
their hands. These sym- 
bols, being derived from 
events in their lives or cir- 
cumstances of their mar- 
tyrdom, supplied the means 
of readily distinguishing 
each individual whether 
depicted in a group or 
apart. 

Throughout the history 
of Christian art, when the 
twelve disciples have been 
portrayed, artists have been 
reluctant to paint or carve 
the disloyal Judas. Fre- 
quently they have included 
Matthias instead, who was 
chosen by lot to succeed 
Judas. But here the origi- 
nal twelve who were pres- 
ent at the Paschal Meal in 
the upper room have been 
depicted. 

From left to right a 
study of the figures begins 
with Judas, surnamed 
Iscariot (which probably 
meant “the man from Kerioth,” a town of Judah). As 
treasurer of the group, Judas was with our Lord during 
the major part of His earthly ministry. 


Each of the disciples may be identified in the Rail by 
one or more of the peculiar attributes ascribed to him, 
except Judas who is represented as the “unfinished char- 
acter” by a plain block of wood, uncarved. This unique 
symbol is not without precedent, but it is so unusual as 
to attract considerable interest and comment. Many ef- 
forts have been made by modern writers to whitewash 
the character of Judas, but certainly Jesus felt that 
Judas was responsible for his sin, for He expressly said, 
“Woe unto that man.” All of the mystery in the char- 
acter of Judas may never be solved by men, but it is the 
Christian belief that ultimately in God’s plan that char- 
acter will be perfected. 

Next in order is Bartholomew, a worthy follower and 


(Continued on page 40) 





York Minster lo-Uay 


By ELIDIR DAVIES, A.R.I.B.A. 


T will be difficult for me in the future to think of 
York itself without thinking also of oranges! On 
the day we revisited the Minster the large shipment 
had arrived from Spain. Their lovely, long forgot- 
ten colour filled the shop windows. Children sucked 
them, their mother’s pocketed the peel (for marmalade) , 
every string bag and every basket contained a glow, a 
tonic for starved eyes. Perhaps seeing the oranges made 


us even more conscious of the war and our desire to 
know how it had affected the Minster, to know what 
other deeds and scenes had been added to her long 
history, that history which goes back over thirteen cen- 
turies of Christian life to the day she began as a little 
wooden church, specially erected by King Edwin for 
his baptism-by Paulinus—the first Christian baptism in 


The Yorkshire Post 


Girls of the A.T.S. after attending service at York Minster. 
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the North of England—on Easter Day 627 A.D. 

Immediately after, Edwin set to work to build a 
larger church of stone around the wooden one, but he 
was killed, defending the cause of Christianity, at the 
battle of Doncaster eight years later and did not live to 
see it finished. Thereafter followed for York Minster 
three hundred years of vicissitudes, which included pos- 
sessing a school, the finest library in Europe (8th cen- 
tury) suffering from fire and re-building, until the day 
when Thomas of Bayeux became her first Archbishop 
after the Conquest. But, by order of William I, 1066, 
the North of England was in devastation, and once 
again the Minster was in ruins. Thomas, according to 
historians, built a new church from its foundations and 
the magnificent scale of his measurements obliged his 
successors to follow suit, but even these were eventually 
surpassed by a later Archbishop, Walter de Gray 
(1215), sometimes known as the Master Builder. To his 
conceptions of breadth and depth and height, all later 
building has conformed. York Minster, in the form of a 
Cross and dedicated to St. Peter, has had 250 building 
years (not necessarily consecutive years), until today she 
is one of the largest buildings in the world. And now, 
once again, she must defend herself. . . . 


“SA Near Miss” 


At two o'clock on the moonlight night of April 29, 
1942 the Luftwaffe attacked York, and for an hour 
the possibility of destruction and the leaping flames gave 
anxious moments. When daylight came and the Arch- 
bishop and the Dean were in the damaged streets, people 
crowded ’round them, even those who had lost every: 
thing, with the same concerned cry: “Is the Minster 
safe?” The Minster was safe, but it had what we call 
“a near miss” when an unexploded bomb fell 20 yards 
from the west end. It would have been a tragedy in- 
deed if this fine English example of a western facade 


Mr. Davies is well qualified to write about York Minster. 
He specialized in ecclesiastical architecture during his academic 
training at University College of the University of London and 
this training was put to immediate use in bringing back to their 
former beauty and strength some of England’s historic churches. 
In addition to this work Mr. Davies has been interested in 
town planning. 
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complete with twin towers had 
gone. Although the French 
Gothic fully developed this type 
of finish to their west ends, such 
as Rheims and Amiens, York 
s the best example in Eng- 
land, although Lichfield Cathe- 
dral has a fine example on a 
smaller scale. The Minster has 
spared no cost in providing 
wery possible protection against 
fre that could be caused by the 
enemy, and many other cathe- 
drals have followed some of the 
elaborate measures adopted. 
Provision for half a million 
gallons of water and fire pumps 
of sufficient power to carry the 
water over the top of the cen- 
tral tower, has cost approxi- 
mately £10,000. In the state- 
ments of accounts for the year 1941 it is interesting to 
see such items as: 


Grants: Dean & Chapter (Mobile Pump 
No. 1) 
Dean & Chapter (Mobile Pump 
No. 2 and Equipment) 


£300. 0. 0. 


£432. 0. 0. 


Money has to be found for unexpected things today! In 
addition to precautionary equipment of this kind there 
are available always twenty highly skilled fire-fighters 
ready to deal with any emergency before other help 
arrives. 


Famous GL iass SAFELY STORED 


On entering the Minster those who have known it be- 
fore the war are at once conscious of some great change, 
an unremembered feeling of coldness everywhere. It 
is due to the almost complete removal of the famous 
medieval stained glass, now replaced by plain, cold 
white. This is another precaution taken at the cost of 
some £5,000. It had to be done pane by pane, and it is 
all buried in different parts of Yorkshire. As the Min- 
ster is so vast it contained far more medieval glass 
than any other English church, approximately three- 
quarters of an acre. The Great East window is the size 
of a tennis court, and there is no single piece larger than 
the palm of one’s hand. York contained about half the 
total of stained glass that has survived other disasters, 
for this is not the first time in our history that the glass 
has been removed from our cathedrals, as in the case of 


Salisbury Cathedral at the time of the Civil War when 


York Minster. 


it was buried and afterwards lost. The cost of putting 
back the Minster glass again is estimated at £15,000. 
York has only one rival to the claim that it possesses the 
greatest collection of stained glass in the world. That 
rival is Chartres Cathedral in France. 

Coming to the North Transept, we find another re- 
sult of the war, though not exactly directly of the Luft- 
waffe. The five lovely windows, known as the Five 
Sisters, are blotted out and the whole of the Transept 
filled by massive timbered scaffolding. Work begun 
here cannot be finished until after the war. It will be 
remembered that the death watch beetle was discovered 
in the wooden ceiling which spans the Transept. 

Monuments and church furniture have not been re- 
moved. During the early part of the war some of the 
more valuable hangings and Altar Crosses were taken 
down, but they have since been replaced. The Altar 
Coverings seem particularly lovely in their effect. Per- 
haps it is because the stained glass is no longer there 
and their brilliance stands out in the greyness, or perhaps 
it is because we rarely see or use such brocades and stuffs 
in England today. In spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions, there have been some lovely and very welcome ad- 
ditions, in the form of gifts, to the furnishings. The 
proposals for the High Altar made by the new Dean, 
the Very Reverend E. Milner-White, formerly Dean of 
King’s College, Cambridge, resulted in procuring, just 
in time, some of the beautiful red damask worked by 
the Sisters of Bethany. For the Altar in the Zouche 
Chapel, they have converted a piece of cream and silver 
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brocade with rich floral sprays, perhaps once a Court or 
Ball dress. Another recent gift, a century-old Kashmir 
shawl of glowing red, has been transformed now into a 
Frontal for the Crypt Altar, brightening it considerably. 
These last two additions to the furnishings point out 
what admirable use can be made of dresses and materials 
of other years. Not to be forgotten among gifts to the 
Minster, although not so recent, is the High Altar itself 
(the longest known, 17 3°), a memorial to a man re- 
membered as a great peace-maker and saint—the father 
of the present Lord Halifax. The choir has temporary 
seating in the Nave, but a gift has been made recently 
to provide more suitable choir stalls. The design for 
these has been entrusted to Professor A. E. Richardson, 
the famous church architect, and he is proposing to de- 
sign these in a free Classical Adam style, which will be 
unique in the history of church furniture. 


THe Minster [Ronwork, A MoperN CoNTRIBUTION 


In the cultural life one of the tragedies of war or of a 
machine age is the disappearance of craftsmen and some- 
times the total loss of their skill and genius. English 
smithwork suffered this way terribly, until a time came 
(during the revolt in the nineteenth century Gothic re- 
vival against cast-iron) when wrought iron was wanted 
again, and there were no smiths left to work it. In the 
words of the Dean: “It was all the more daring therefore 
when Dean Foxley Norris and Sir Walter Tapper re- 
solved to give the Minster ironwork again on the grand- 
est scale imaginable. They knew that a genius had 
arisen amongst English metal workers, Bainbridge Rey- 
nolds. This great artist, whose name is scarcely known 
to most people, was a brilliant designer. He had studied 
deeply in Spain, where the Cathedrals rejoice in vast 
rejas (iron choir screens) and splendid metal work. At 
York he was given the chance not of one, but of three 
‘rejas,’ in the three regimental chapels, with magnificent 
result. This modern work has no parallel in scale or 
splendor in any other English church (only the screen 
of the Warrior’s Chapel in Westminster by Mr. J. N. 
Comper is to be mentioned in the same breath with it). 
It sets York Minster at the head of the English build- 
ings which trace the history and display of English 
smithcraft.” 


York Minster possesses one of the finest Chapter 
Houses in the world. It is of octagon shape and is out- 
standing in its architectural beauty, especially the cano- 
pied seats of the Canons, worked in Purbeck marble 
with the richly carved overhead. Many of the carvings 
exhibit a sense of humor, for the Chapter was never a 


consecrated part of the Cathedral. It may be for this 
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reason that the carvers and glass painters allowed them. 
selves more freedom, for there are grimacing monks, a 
cat chasing a mouse, a woman washing a monkey’s face 
and other frivolous subjects. In 1930 when excavation 
and other work was going on in the Crypt, that part of 
the Cathedral where the first original Norman begin. 
nings are to be seen, a Roman pillar was found, and 
there are probably more to be unearthed. This shows 
that our present Minster, a Christian Church, is built 
over the site of a Roman Praetorium, a discovery which 
leads to some fascinating speculations. This is the spot 
where King Edwin’s Baptism took place. 


Fuitt CuHoirr MAINTAINED 


York Minster has been more fortunate than her sister 
Cathedral at Canterbury, for not only has she not suf- 
fered direct war damage, but she has been able to main- 
tain her full choral service. The organist, Sir Edward 
Bairstow, has carried out the whole of the work; his 
two assistants are both in the Navy. The Songmen 
(this term is used in the Minster for Choirmen) have 
not been depleted, for younger men called into the 
Armed Forces have been replaced by older, an example 
of which is the Station-Master of York, who, on retir- 
ing, offered to sing daily in the Minster Choir. Two 
other Songmen are totally blind. Their music is in 
Braille, but no one would know they are blind men except 
when they are led in in processions by their neighbors. 

The Cathedral has increased its activities to meet war- 
time conditions, especially the number of services which 
are held for the different branches of the Forces. Often 
on such occasions all the 4,000 seats available in the 
Minster have been filled. The number of visitors in 
the early part of the war dropped, but now they have 
resumed their pre-war level. As can be imagined easily, 
there are still visitors from all over the world, but espe- 
cially are they numerous from Canada and America. It 
has been noticed how generous these uniformed visitors 
are, their offerings giving much assistance in maintaining 
the Minster. As the new Dean has written, “Ours can 
only be a day of small things until the war is over; but 
at least we can dream our dreams and lay our plans for 
the time when the bells ring out as of old, and people at 
peace can think of the beauty of their holy places.” One 
of these plans, I am told, is the decision to institute Pil- 
grimages of a spiritual character to start at the Font, 
rather than historical visits. This decision was reached 
because of a perceptible desire on the part of visitors for 
such Pilgrimages. 

Coming away from the Minster one has the feeling 
that it is alive to the hour, to the significant era in which 
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Enthronement of the Archbishop of York at York Minster. 
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The Yorkshire Post 
Note clear glass substituted for the duration, and new High 


Altar erected as a memorial to the late Lord Halifax. 


we are living, and a conviction that with such a leader 
and shepherd as Dr. Garbett, with his growing experi- 
ence of world needs and affairs, York will continue 
to be more and more a center of influence. His impor- 
tant visit to Russia last year was not the first time an 
Archbishop of York had made such a trip. In the latter 


part of the 19th Century Archbishop Maclagan visited 
Russia, and a Russian Omophorion was the gift of the 
Archbishop of Smolensk. Dr. Garbett’s visit to Russia 
was of widespread interest. Its object was to convey a 
message of goodwill and sympathy to the Russian 


Church and people from the Church of England. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


O 


building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 


Name; 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who has taught us that all things are possible to him that 
believeth, and that Thou will favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 
we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten the 


Make speed 
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N a high New Mexican valley, rimmed with gargoyle 

peaks, stand three churches that were lost for al- 

most a century. Quarai’s roofless walls are russet 
with three hundred years of desert sun. Abo is water- 
melon pink like the afterglow on distant Sandia moun- 
tains. Gran Quivira is a ghostly ash blue. 

Although they resemble war-torn European churches, 
they are American, dating from 1629. In a region of 
adobe churches they are unusual in that they are built 
of two-inch-thick layers of native sandstone, each in its 
own distinctive color. 

Only a few miles 
apart, each one of the 
churches stands in 
the midst of what 
was once a populous 
Indian pueblo. Long 
before the coming of 
the white man, these 
people were town 
dwellers and semi- 
civilized. They built 
three- and five-story 
apartment houses of 
adobe brick. They 
wove and made pot- 
tery. They had fruit- 
ful fields. Their 
storehouses bulged 
with corn and 
squashes and dried 
meat. They had a re- 
ligious, social and 


THREE 
LUST CHURCHES 


By DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


Quarai’s roofless walls are russet. 


economic life that gave them much peace and security. 
Only when the marauding Apaches appeared over the 
protecting mountain rims did they know terror. 

But one day, a strange cavalcade materialized along 
the margins of the dead-white saline lakes in the hollow 
of the valley. They were bearded, pale skinned men in 
shining armor. They rode strange, prancing beasts never 
seen before. They had thunder sticks that spat fire. 
There were also men in long brown robes who upheld 
the Cross. Most of the warriors in shining armor rode 
away, but the “Brown Gowns” stayed among them and 

shared their life. It 
was at their behest 
that the three great 
churches, Quarai, 
Abo and Gran Qui- 
vira, were built, each 
with floor spaces 
roughtly fifty by one 
hundred feet with 
walls sixty feet high 
and four feet thick. 
A few white men 
with the glory of 
God in their hearts, 
and the patient toil 
of a timeless race 
reared those sturdy, 
soaring walls that af- 
ter three hundred 
years fill a _ little 
know New Mexican 
valley with beauty. 
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Among the Brown Robes, it was Fray Geronimo de la 
Llana who won the love and devotion of the Indians. 
He shared their dry years and their isolation and the 
devastating raids of the terrible Apaches. Finally they 
buried him beneath the floor of his beloved Quarai. 

For only forty-five years did these great churches on 
the edge of the New Mexican desert hear the cadences of 
ancient liturgy. Year after year, as soon as the harvest 
was gathered, down over the mountain passes came the 
Apaches. They killed the peace loving Pueblo dwellers 
and made off with the hard won harvest. They carried 
into captivity young men and maidens. 

Between 1669 and 1674 the climax of Pueblo en- 
durance was reached. Reluctantly the Indians of Quarai 
abandoned their many terraced penthouses and fruitful 
fields, their never failing spring in the shade of the 
cottonwood trees and their russet walled church. In good 
order they retreated to the little village of Tajique over 
the hills, then on and on down the long valley of the 
Rio Grande. Father Llana in his brown Franciscan robe 
and in a new cottonwood coffin retreated with them. 
They buried him again in front of the Altar in the little 
mud church of Tajique. 

Within five years the Indian villages of Abo and 
Gran Quivira were likewise abandoned. There on the 
dramatic, highly colored mesa-land stood three pueblos 
which had each supported a thousand souls. There also 
stood three enormous churches built of enduring rock,— 
empty and silent. 

There they remained for almost a century forsaken 
and forgotten. The Apaches held every approach over 
the high mountain passes and along the weird saline 
lakes. All up and down the Rio Grande, the Spanish 
were having a fight for survival. The three great 
churches on the Eastern outposts passed from the minds 
of man. History dropped an impenetrable curtain. 

It did not rise again until one April day in 1759. By 
that time the Spanish had established themselves along 
the Rio Grande. The Governor General, Don Francisco 
Antonio Marin del Valle, in Santa Fe, read in an ancient 
book from Mexico City of the three great churches built 
in the valley of the saline lakes and of Fray Llana’s buri- 
al beneath the floor of Quarai. 

From Santa Fe through the high mountain passes 
came another strange procession to the lost valley of 
the three churches. There was not an eye to see it. The 
group was led by the Governor General, himself fol- 
lowed by two squads of Spanish soldiers, thirty-five 
Christianized Indians and the ever present Notary of 
the Royal Court of Spain. 

Nothing but desolation greeted them. There was not 
a human being in sight. Only the crumbling mounds of 
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Abo is a watermelon pink. 


once populous Indian villages and the still lofty stone 
walls of three churches soaring roofless against the blue 
New Mexican sky! 

An Indian in their party led them to the ruin of the 
adobe church in Tajique. In front of the Altar they 
disinterred an old cottonwood coffin and the bones of 
Fray Llana. A few shreds of his brown robe remained 
and his wooden Rosary was still intact. Back over the 
mountain passes to Santa Fe they took him and placed 
him in a niche in the walls of the Cathedral with an 
inscription in Spanish to mark his resting place. 

At long last, Fray Llana was properly interred. But 
the three lost churches, still forsaken, guarded the high 
valley of the saline lakes. Spanish settlers moved in 
around them and built their charming flat roofed little 
houses. When death came to their families they buried 
them in the sacred enclosures held by the ruined walls of 
the churches. 

It was not until 1931 that the University and Museum 
of New Mexico took steps to safeguard these priceless 
American ruins. Wisely they decided to preserve what 
was left, not to restore. 

In a still almost deserted valley surrounded by gar- 
goyled purple peaks they stand, three desert gems of 
early American ecclesiastical architecture. 





All Hallows Guild 
The Font and Wheelcross 


A Legend 


N the north of France in a small village by the sea, 
there lived a man named Franz de Shiell. He was a 
fisherman and a stonecutter, the year was 844. 

He was working on a large stone in the yard back of 

his house. Neighbors passing asked him, “Franz, what 
is it you are making now?” And he replied, “It is to be 
a basin to hold water so 
that the children of the 
town may be baptized.” So 
the word was passed on 
through the village: “Have 
you heard that Franz de 
Shiell is making a stone 
basin for baptisms?” 
Later other neighbors, 
having given the news fur- 
ther thought, went to 
Franz and asked, “But 
where will you place so 
large a basin, Franz? The 
horses will think 
drink from if you place it 
by the roadside as you did 
the wheelcross you made 
last year.” 

“No,” said Franz, “this 

is to go in a church.” 

“But we have no church 

to put it in!” 


it’s to 


“There will some day be 
a church,” said Franz. 

So the news went out 
that there was to be a 
church to hold the font 
that was being carved by 
Franz, and as the neighbors talked they pictured a church 
in their village. It was spoken of as “the church to hold 
the font” and soon the people began to consider a suit- 
able lecation for the church. They decided the hill would 
be the best place for a beautiful church to hold the font 


that Franz was still carving. 


The Baptismal Font. 


Many years after Franz had passed away a church 
was built on the hill and the font was placed in it. 

Charlemagne visited the town and crossed his fore- 
head with water from the font and all the children and 
grown people of the village were baptized. 

Generations passed. The name of Franz de Shiell was 
forgotten by the people of 
the town, but the legend 
remained. Few could re- 
member when the church 
was built and all had for- 
gotten the wheelcross by 
the roadside. 

Many new churches 
were built and the walls of 
the old church around the 
baptismal font became un- 
safe. They crumbled and 
fell, grass grew tall around 
the ruins and goats were 
seen grazing on the hill- 
side. It was deserted for 
many centuries. 

A young man—a stu- 
dent of sculpture from the 
schools of Paris— visiting 
the village asked his guide 
if there was much of art- 
istic interest for him to see. 
The guide took him to the 
churches where all the 
great art of the village was 
supposed to be stored. He 
saw nothing to interest him 
until his eyes caught sight 
of the mass of stones on the hill. “And what is that?” 

His guide assured him it was nothing but the ruins of 
the first church of the village, but the art student wished 
to visit it. They climbed up the rough path, now seldom 
used except by the goats who ate the long grass. 

As the student entered the ruins he experienced a great 
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feeling of peace. The sun 
was shining down on his 
head and the day was very 
warm. His eyes were at- 
tracted by the design and 
beautiful proportions of 
the font. It was filled with 
water from the rain and he 
dipped his handkerchief in 
it and wiped it across his 
brow. 

One does not need the 
roof of a Cathedral to feel 
its presence. Such a stone 
as this needs no Cathedral 
to make it holy. 

“Could that be bought?” 
he implored his guide. It 
belonged to no one, but it 
was thought too large to 
The story of the 
font was learned in the vil- 
lage and it was bought. 
Arrangements were made 
for it to be shipped to 
America where the young 
student of art lived. 

Later, as he drove from 
the little village the student noticed by the roadside a 
fallen stone with carving on its side. He asked the 
coachman to stop that he might examine it. The letters 
I. H. S. could be distinguished. Then turning it over 
on the ground he translated from the Latin the words 
“Our soul is humbled even unto the dust.” “I should 
like this also,” the young student said. “Return to the 
village that I may learn its value.” 

The man from whom he had purchased the font 
agreed to send the wheelcross also “as a gift.” It had 
lain by the roadside for so long a time no one could re- 
member its history. The young man had made a study 
of stone carving and of the early Christian tradition of 
France. He believed that the cross had preceded the 
building of the church, that it had probably been placed 
by the roadside so that wayfarers could kneel and pray. 

On their arrival in America the font and cross were 
placed in an outdoor cloister surrounded by many objects 
of art. 

When, in 1926, it was planned to make an old world 
garden beside the great Washington Cathedral, the 
cloister was visited. The young student of Paris had 
became a famous sculptor and his collection of art was 


move. 


The Wayside Cross. 
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known throughout the 
land. Here the old 
world garden by the Ca- 
thedral was the perfect set- 
ting for the 9th century 
baptismal font. 

Photographs were taken 
and sent to Washington, 
the font was admired by 
trained eyes and appreci- 
ated by garden lovers. It 
was purchased and shipped 
to the Cathedral. Careful 
hands unboxed it and 
touched its rugged sides, 
appreciative eyes admired 
the ropelike design around 
it and the conventional 
starfish motif. 

The corners of its eight 
sides were worn smooth 
and its face was scarred by 
time and weather, all giv- 
ing it character and por- 
traying its history to those 
interested enough to read 
its message. 

The font was set among 
old historic boxwood to spend its last days among friends. 
George Grey Barnard, the student of Paris, who knew 
the font’s story, came to see it in its new home. 

“There is something I would like to give to this gar- 
den,” he said, “a wheelcross. I feel it belongs here.” 

And so they stand in view of each other, quite separate 
and yet together at last. The font and the wheelcross, 
redeemed from ruins, hold an honored and hallowed 
place beneath the shadow of a great new Cathedral, and 
give inspiration to all who view them.—J. G. K. 


in 


Bishop Dun addressed the members of All Hallows Guild at their 
annual meeting, May 24, held in Satterlee Hall. Mrs. Charles Warren 
presided and excellent reports were given by officers and chairmen of 
committees. Among those present were a large number of charter 
members. The Guild was organized in 1916. Tea was served follow- 
ing the meeting. 


A fine collection of colored slides of the Bishop’s Garden is avail- 
able for the use of garden clubs throughout the country. A script of 
full explanations and details of the plantings and art objects go with 
each set. The only expense to a club desiring to use them is the 
mailing charge. Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. John Bayless, 
Curator, Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 





They Also Serve 


The Women’s Committee of the National Cathedral Association 


MONG the groups who have served the Cathedral 
none would rank higher than the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the National Cathedral Association. 

From its beginning in 1930—largely through the vision 
and leadership of the late Mrs. William Adams Brown 
(the first National Chairman) , the Hon. George Whar- 
ton Pepper, and Canon Anson Phelps Stokes—to the 
present, the members of this organization have contribu- 
ted immeasurably of their time and means to the growth 
of Washington Cathedral. During this year’s annual 
meeting May 17-18 in the College of Preachers, the re- 
ports of State Regents outlining work accomplished and 
plans for the future were further indications of their 
great continued service. 

Mrs. Brown, a devout Episcopalian and the wife of a 
distinguished clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, be- 
lieved the Cathedral should become, in the heart of the 


nation, a symbol to all American women of the religious 


ideals of this country. She envisioned an active organ- 
ization of the Women’s Committee in every state, in- 
terpreting the principles on which the House of Prayer 
for all People was being built. 

After nearly ten years Mrs. Brown was succeeded as 
National Chairman by Miss Mary Johnston of Ohio, 
a churchwoman with an enviable record of organizing 
ability and service in the Cincinnati Children’s Hospi- 
tal, St. Luke’s Hospital, Manila; St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo; Chinese Missions and the National Board of 
the Women’s Auxiliary. 

The campaign to raise funds for the building of the 
North Porch, a memorial to American women, had been 
started under Mrs. Brown’s regime. Miss Johnston’s 
fine leadership brought this campaign to a successful 
conclusion and on Ascension Day, 1942, the North 
Porch was dedicated. The Tympanum over the door 
of the North Transept had already been dedicated to 
Mrs. Brown. 


First row, left to right: Mrs. H. S. Payson Rowe, Longmeadow, Mass.; Mrs. Thomas H. West, Jr., Providence; Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass.; Mrs. Francis Thurber, New York City; Mrs. Schuyler Black, Syracuse; Mrs. Allan Forbes, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, Washington; Miss Mary E. Johnston, Glendale, Ohio; Miss Winifred Bonnell, New York City; 
Miss Phebe Warren Andrews, New York City. Back row, left to right: Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander, New York City; Mrs. 
Samuel Eliot, Boston; Mrs. Walter C. White, Gates Mills, Ohio; Mrs. C. Nichols Greene, Boston; Mrs. Arthur McGraw, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan; Miss Virginia Chevalier Cork, Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. William N. Bullard, Lenox, Mass.; Mrs. Shaun 
Kelly, Richmond, Mass.; Mrs. George A. Cameron, New York City. Photograph made on North Porch steps May 19, 1944. 
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One of the most ardent workers in this campaign was 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, Boston, National Chairman for the 
Women’s Porch Fund. When Miss Johnston resigned 
in 1942 Mrs. Forbes became National Chairman of the 
Women’s Committee. In accepting this responsibility 
Mrs. Forbes said in part: 

“The spiritual forces of mankind are now at stake. 
A challenge has been flung throughout the world, not 
alone to those on the battlefields, but also to us, on the 
home front. Those good things which we once took for 
granted are now challenged . . . the Regents, Chairmen 
and Committee members of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation . . . are attempting to protect and perpetuate 
in Washington Cathedral those ideals which are now 
being defiled and destroyed throughout the world and 
for which our forces are fighting and giving their lives.” 
This challenge continues to be Mrs. Forbe’s goal. She, 
like Miss Johnston and Mrs. Brown, has continued to 
extend and strengthen state organizations. 

The annual meeting this year was significant in many 
ways. A long-established tradition was broken when all 
the delegates who could be accommodated were housed 
in the beautiful College of Preachers on the Cathedral 
Close, heretofore used only by men, mostly clergy. 
This made it possible to have a close fellowship and 
spiritual life together in addition to the business 
meetings. 

In the past the Women’s Committee has functioned 
with a fairly informal organization, but for some time 
members have been desirous of having a constitution 
and by-laws. A committee composed of Mrs. Shaun 
Kelly, Mrs. Samuel Eliot and Mrs. Theodore Wedel 
drew up a constitution which was approved by the Ad- 
visory Committee and adopted at the general meeting. 
Under Article II the purpose is thus defined: “The 
purpose of this organization shall be to cooperate with 
the trustees of the National Cathedral Association in 
all plans and projects for building a Cathedral in the 
Capital of our Nation and in supporting and extending 
the work of the Cathedral as a visible symbol of our 
country’s faith in God. The Women’s Committee shall 
have as its special purpose the enlistment of the interest 
and help of women throughout the country in this im- 
portant task.” 

The work of the organization is maintained and ex- 
tended through national officers, an executive commit- 
tee, state regents and local chairmen. The national ofh- 
cers elected were: chairman, Mrs. Forbes; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Schuyler Black, Syracuse; secretary, Mrs. Theodore 
Wedel, Washington; the executive committee: Mrs. Wil- 
liam N. Bullard, Lenox, Mass.; Mrs. Arthur McGraw, 


Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander, New 
York City; Mrs. Thomas H. West, Providence; Mrs. 
Shaun Kelly, Richmond, Mass.; and Mrs. Samuel Eliot, 
Boston. Mrs. Bullard was also made honorary National 
Chairman. State regents and chairmen are listed on 
page 48. 

Reports were made by Walter B. Clarkson, president 
of the National Cathedral Association; Ernest Stock- 
ton, field secretary; and Canon Chanceller Charles W. F. 
Smith for the Cathedral. Reports of activities by the 
regents of 13 states proved a highlight of the meeting 
and indicated the varied ways in which different states 
bring the message of the Cathedral before their citizens. 
To mention only a few of these, in Boston last year 
the Committee sponsored the Handel and Haydn Society 
concert through which a substantial sum of money was 
raised. In Providence a splendid meeting was held at 
the Congregational Church attended by some 300 per- 
sons from all parts of the state. Mrs. Pierre Wilson, a 
Cathedral Aide, spoke and the Cathedral film was 
shown. In New York City a membership tea was given 
at the Colony Club. The program included Enzio Pinza, 
Metropolitan Opera star, the Most Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker, the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker and 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman. In Cleveland a fall meeting 
is being planned at the Museum of Art when the film 
will be shown. 

In addition to the business sessions, the two-day con- 
ference included a half-hour meditation each morning 
in the exquisite College Chapel led by Canon Wedel, 
Warden; Intercession in the War Shrine in the Chapel 
of the Holy Spirit; a lovely tea given by Mrs. Angus 
Dun in the Bishop’s Garden, a dinner attended by mem- 
bers of the Chapter at which Bishop Dun was the guest 
of honor and speaker, luncheon at the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls and a tour through Beauvoir Ele- 
mentary School. Each of the twenty-five in attendance 
made again her pledge to serve Washington Cathedral 
and left with renewed enthusiasm for and consecration 
to the great work yet to be accomplished. 

The devotion of these loyal workers can best be 
summed up and understood in the following prayer 
written by Mrs. Bullard: 

Oh; Lord, we beseech Thee, to bless the missionary 

work of Washington Cathedral. 

Teach us to arouse the lax and careless. 

Help us to guide into active faith those 

Who do not yet know Thee, so that we 

May help America to become a nation of people who 

serve and love our 


Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 


Amen. 
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Monument 
to Hishop Freeman 


The Chapter of Washington Cathedral, by resolution, 
has designated a suitable monument to memorialize the 
achievements of the third Bishop of Washington, the 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D. The Chapter 
hopes to erect a sarcophagus recessed in the wall of the 
North Transept where pilgrims and friends alike may 
pause for a moment to remember the deeds of a great 
leader. Such a reminder must be the hope of those who 
counted Bishop Freeman a friend. Some will remember 
him as a preacher of note, and in so doing, they will 
not forget that he was responsible for interesting Mr. 
Alexander Smith Cochran in the erection and endow- 
ment of the College of Preachers. Others will think of 
him as a great builder, and they will recall as evidence of 
this the erection of the North Transept of the Cathedral 
through the Bishop’s influence upon Mr. George Fisher 
Baker. Still others—Protestant, Catholic and Jew alike 
—will recollect his enterprising support of all movements 
for civic betterment, but most will think of him as a 
friendly Christian spirit who loved people and served 
them. We must all unite in a plan to keep his memory 
fresh in the beautiful House of Prayer on Mount Saint 
Alban. 

What is the goal? 

That depends upon the response we receive, doesn’t 
it? We hope for $20,000 to $30,000. We hope to place 
in the Cathedral a monument comparable to the me- 
morials to Bishop Satterlee and Bishop Harding. 

Time and the generosity of the public will determine 
the success of this enterprise. Will you help to build a 
monument to a monument builder? The gift should be 
addressed to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation and designated as a gift for Bishop Freeman’s 
monument, and sent to the Editor, THe CATHEDRAL 


Ace, Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Harry Hritton Little 


OR many years a member of the Boston and Wash- 
ington firm of Frohman, Robb and Little, Archi- 
tects, and a distinguished member of the archi- 
tectural profession, Harry B. Little died at his home in 
Concord, Mass., on April 4th in his sixty-first year. 
During the memorial service in Trinity Church, Con- 
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cord, of which Mr. Little was Senior Warden of the 
Vestry, his Rector said: “Why was it that draftsmen 
enjoyed working with him? Because he knew just what 
he wished, and made it clear, and he expected it to be 
accomplished. Even to the meticulous placing of a screw, 
with crosses of symbolism, upon a tablet—the gracious 
perfectionist thus achieved perfection. . . . He had his 
last interview in his bedroom. It was the fulfillment of 
a cherished dream—a talk with Angus Dun, who, less 
than a fortnight hence was to be made Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Our architect was radiant that a man of real 
worth and sincere spiritual power should be chosen for 
that office.” The Rector continued his tribute, empha- 
sizing Mr. Little’s love for family, home and church, 
describing him as “a man of modesty, delightful com. 
pany—by the mere enchantment of words causing cold 
stone to throb with warm life.” 


Some years before Mr. Little was taken into partner- 
ship by Messrs. Frohman and the late E. Donald Robb, 
he had been a member of the office force of Cram and 
Ferguson, Architects. During that time Mr. Little was 
entrusted with such important undertakings as the work- 
ing drawings for the Nave of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, and for the Chapel of St. Mar- 
tin of Tours. He also made a beautiful model of the 
interior of the Nave of that Cathedral. 


“I am very happy to say that I believe Harry B. 
Little to be one of America’s great architects,” writes 
Mr. Frank E. Cleveland of Cram and Ferguson. “His 
greatest contribution was in the field of ecclesiastical 
architecture, but he has accomplished an amazing amount 
of truly beautiful domestic work, the result of his gen- 
eral education and extensive travel, especially in Conti- 
nental Europe and England.” 


For an appraisal of his contribution to Washington 
Cathedral and other examples of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture and his place in his profession, THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace turns naturally to his partner, Philip Hubert 
Frohman. — 


“Tt is to Mr. Little that we owe much of the beauty 
and refinement of many portions of Washington Cathe- 
dral, as well as the architectural merits of many build- 
ings, both ecclesiastical and secular. Many of the work- 
ing drawings and detail drawings for much of the con- 
struction on Washington Cathedral that has been ac- 
complished since 1921 were prepared by Mr. Little or 
were made under his direction. He had a major share 
of responsibility in the design and working drawings 
for the North Transept, the East Cloister and the Col- 


lege of Preachers. 
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“Although Mr. Little was known as an architect, he 
had the temperament and talents of an artist and could 
have excelled in several sciences, arts and crafts. Be- 
cause of his intensive study of French Gothic, he ex- 
celled in the design of churches in that style; however, 
he could design with equal skill and distinction in Eng- 
lish Gothic, in Renaissance and in Early American and 
Colonial. 


"With his outstanding ability as a designer was com- 
bined exceptional skill and accuracy as a draftsman, and 
he always insisted on high standards of draftsmanship 
in all work produced by the office. Mr. Little was a 


perfectionist in all of his work, whether in design, draw- 
ing, or the making of a beautiful small scale archi- 


tectural model. His accuracy in drafting, his mathe- 
matical knowledge and his knowledge of Gothic archi- 
tecture are displayed in many of his detail drawings 
for the stone vaulted ceilings of Washington Cathedral. 


“In his dealings with clients, Mr. Little manifested a 
generosity which is a characteristic of a true artist. 
Things pertaining to the business or financial aspects of 
an architectural practice were distasteful to him. His 
aim was to produce the finest architecture of which he 
was capable. Such considerations as time costs or draft- 
ing costs would never restrain him in the production of 
beautiful drawings, in giving study without limit to a 
problems in design nor in the revising of drawings, or 
scrapping a whole set of preliminary drawings or work- 
ing drawings and making a fresh start, provided that a 
more perfect result might be obtained in the building. 
He was one of those few architects who was willing to 
put into his work what is essential in order to create 
great architecture. 


“His work in architectural design was always logical 
and conservative. He never aimed at that which is mere- 
ly novel or clever. He looked with supreme contempt 
upon the lack of logic and the superficial silliness of 
most ‘modernistic’ art and architecture, and upon those 
‘functional’ structures designed by architects who have 
neither the structural knowledge nor the mentality re- 
quired to produce architecture that is truly functional. 
Although Mr. Little’s work might not be regarded as 
being marked for its originality, yet it was by no means 
cold nor archaelogical, it had a charm and interest that 
is not found in the productions of those who strive to 
be original. 


“It might be said that the outstanding characteristic 
of Mr. Little’s work was a scholarly refinement of de- 
tail. In this he excelled any American architect that 
I have known.” 


1944 


J. Archie Thompson 


HE flags on the Close flew at half-mast May 5 

for the “Dean” of the custodial staff at the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for Girls — J. Archie 
Thompson, age 65. He had been ill for several weeks, 
but the staff and students at the school were not pre- 
pared for the loss of this loyal worker and friend. 


Last year he completed forty continuous years of serv- 
ice as head doorman at the school, but Miss Mabel B. 
Turner, principal, pointed out his many and varied 
additional activities which included raising the flag on 
the school grounds every morning. This ritual was a 
sacred rite to Mr. Thompson — affectionately called 
“Archie” — and one which he performed with great 
pride. He was associated with the Cathedral staff long- 
er by several years than any other employee on the Close. 


In the column “They Also Serve” in THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace for Christmas, 1943, his interview stated in part: 
“I remember the day President Roosevelt (Theodore) 
and Bishop Satterlee (first Bishop of Washington) and 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, Sr., came out and laid the founda- 
tion stone for the Cathedral. Since that day I have 
watched every stone go into place. I consider it a great 
honor and privilege to be allowed to live and watch it 
grow.” 


He never tired of reminiscing of great services held 
or the early days on the Close when the Cathedral struc- 
ture as it looks today was still a dream. He took great 
pride in the growth of the School he served so faith- 
fully and in each honor that came to “our young ladies” 
as he referred to them. The hundreds of students who 
have attended the School considered “Archie” part of 
the regular staff with his cheerful “good morning” at 
the door and his practical philosophy for daily living. 
Through the years his memory for names and faces of 
the graduates became legendary. He prided himself on 
being able to remember every alumna during his forty 
years. 


The entire faculty and student body joined with his 
many other friends to pay final tribute to him at the 
funeral services held in the Great Crossing of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, May 9 at 2 p.m. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Alice Thompson, 
a daughter Miss Naomi Thompson and a son, Sgt. 
Joseph McDonald Thompson, now stationed in a Louisi- 
ana Army camp awaiting overseas orders, and innumer- 


able friends. 
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St. Albans braduates— 


Killed, Missing and Decorated 


T. Commander D. M. Cummings, U.S.N., Spring- 
field, Mass., graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy in 1931, was killed on board thé U.S.S. San 

Francisco on Nov. 13, 1942, during the engagement in 


which Rear Admiral Callaghan, Rear Admiral Norman 


i eos 

Lt. Com. D. M. Cummings . Calvert Sheriff Bowie 
Scott, in command of a 
Naval unit, and Captain 
Cassin Young, command- 
ing officer of the San Fran- 
cisco, also lost their lives. 
He was awarded the Navy 
Cross posthumously and 
cited as follows: “For ex- 
traordinary heroism in the 
line of his profession dur- 
ing action with enemy 
forces on the night of Nov. 
12-13, 1942, on which oc- 
casion the force to which 
he was attached engaged at close quarters and defeated a 
superior enemy force. His daring and determination 
contributed materially to the victory which prevented the 
enemy from accomplishing their purposes.” 


Sgt. Eric G. Danielson, Jr. 


In addition to the Navy Cross, Lt. Com. Cummings 
was awarded the Purple Heart Medal posthumously. 
He is entitled to the American Defense Medal, Fleet 
Clasp; the Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign Medal, and 
the ribbon for and a copy of the Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation awarded the U.S.S. San Francisco. A destroyer 
escort vessel has been named in honor of him. His wife 
sponsored the ship which was launched at the plant of 


the Bethlehem Steel Company, San Francisco, April 
18, 1944, 

Lt. Calvert Sheriff Bowie, U.S.M.C., Washington, js 
reported missing in action as of May 30, 1943, in the 
South Pacific. The award of the Air Medal with Cita. 
tion is being held for him. The Citation, signed by the 
late Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, is: “For meti- 
torious achievement while participating in aerial flight 
as a pilot in a Marine Torpedo Bombing Squadron in 
the Solomon Islands Area on the night of May 14, 1943, 
Becoming separated from his flight in the vicinity of 
Bougainville Island, First Lieutenant Bowie, despite ex. 
tremely bad weather and poor visibility, dropped through 
a heavy overcast and sighted a three-thousand-ton Japa- 
nese cargo ship. Sweeping low to attack, he scored two 
direct hits which burst the vessel into flames and left 
her subsequently stranded upon a beach with her after 
section completely destroyed. His daring aggressiveness, 
maintained with utter disregard of personal safety, was 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the U. S. Naval 
Service.” 

Sgt. Eric Gustave Danielson, Jr., Bridgeport, Conn., 
class of ’38, is reported missing over France when his 
B-17 bomber was destroyed Feb. 24, 1944. He received 

the Air Medal and at least 
three Oak Leaf Clusters, 
The Squadron Navigator 
on the same raid with him 
reports that when Daniel- 
son’s plane was attacked by 
German fighters, the Navi- 
gator was able to see, first, 
eight parachutes open and, 
later, two more. This seems 
to indicate that all ten got 
free of the plane. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Lt. William S. Hannon 


Lt. John G. Winant, Jr. Major J. M. Gulick 





Che Herb Corner 


By ELISABETH ELLICOTT POE 


Shakespeare Was a Connoisseur of Herbs 


herbalist and horticulturist among the poets of his 

time. Names of many herbs which we read on 
our pantry shelves today are used familiarly and often 
in his writings. Thyme, rosemary, sage, sweet marjoram, 
hyssop, balm myrtle and bergamot were familiar to him 
as they were to many people of his day. These lowly 
sweet-savored plants were cultivated with great pride, for 
they were loved for their appetizing zest and greatly ap- 
preciated for their healing powers. 

It was Shakespeare who called herbs “the flowers of 
winter,” for their evergreen leaves brightened frosty land- 
sapes and gardens. 

Speaking of thyme, delight of bees, Oberon in a Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream said: 


Wteciatse SHAKESPEARE was the greatest 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine. 


On seeing green clumps of camomile there always 
comes to mind the declaration of Falstaff: “The camo- 
mile, the more it is trodden on, the faster it grows; yet 
youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it wears.” Eter- 
nally associated with Shakespeare is Rosemary, aristocrat 


of herbs, of which the hapless Ophelia sang: 


“There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; 
Pray you love, remember.” 


Sweet marjoram is often called the amiable herb. In 
Als Well That Ends Well the clown found it a useful 
term in describing a young lady: “Indeed, Sir, she was 
the sweet marjoram of the salad or rather the herb of 
grace.” 

Pathetic is the allusion to rue, sour herb, in King Rich- 


ard the Second: 
Here did she fall a tear; here in this place 


I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 
Rue, even for truth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 


More than twenty-five herbs are mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems. His references to them are as 
apt today as when they were written hundreds of years 
ago. 


On the 23rd of April, 1937, the 373rd anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth, there was planted in the quaint Cot- 
tage Herb Garden at Washington Cathedral a collection 
of herbs and plants all of which had been mentioned in 
his plays and poems. Thousands of visitors since that 
day have inspected the four little garden plots of the 
Shakespeare Patch where each plant bears a name label. 
One must only cross the stile in the Cottage Herb Gar- 
den to see examples of the herbs and plants which so im- 
pressed themselves upon the mind and heart of Shake- 
speare that he wove them into the imagery of his won- 
drous writing. 


If you would like to start a Shakespeare Herb Patch 
of your own you may obtain plants and directions from 
the Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathedral, 
Washington 16. 


FROM A GARDEN OF HERBS 
BY ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 


Dill and Collp-Flower Pickle. 


Boil the Colly-flowers till they fall in Pieces; then with some 
of the Stalk and worst of the Flower, boil it in a part of the 
Liquor till pretty strong. Then being taken off, strain it; and 
when settled, clean it from the Bottom. Then with Dill, gross 
pepper, a pretty quantity of Salt, when cold add as much vine- 
gar as will make it sharp, and pour all upon the Colly-flower. 
—John Evelyn, Acetaria, 1699. 


To Make Sprup of Hysop for Colds. 


Take an handful of Hysop, of Figs, Raysins, Dates, of each 
an ounce, French Barley one ounce, boyl therein three pintes 
of fair water to a quart, strain it and clarifie it with two Whites 
of Eggs, then put in two pound of fine Sugar and boyl it to a 
Syrup.—The Queen’s Closet Opened, by W. M., Cook to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, 1655. 


To make a Salad of All Kinds of Berbs. 


Take your hearbes and picke them very fine into faire water 
and pick your flowers by themselves and washe them all cleane 
and swing them in a strainer and when you put them into a 
dish, mingle them with Cowcumbers or Lemmons payred and 
sliced and scrape sugar and put in ginger and oyle and throwe 
the flowers on top of the Sallet.—Ibid. 


To Enable One to see the Fairies. 


A pint of sallet oyle and put it into a vial glasse; and first 
wash it with rose-water and marygolde water; the flowers to be 
gathered towards the east. Wash it till the oyle becomes white, 
then put into the glasse, and then put thereto the budds of 
hollyhocke, the flowers of marygolde, the flowers or toppes of 
wild thyme the budds of young hazle, and the thyme must be 
gathered near the side of a hill where the fairies use to be; and 
take the grasse of a fairy throne; then all these put into the 
oyle in the glasse and sette it to dissolve three dayes in the sunne 
and then keep it for thy use.—Receipt dated 1600—Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 
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In the morning hours, or at some opportune moment 
during the day, or at night when quiet comes . 
whenever the human heart turns to worship, some timely 
spiritual guide to direct our thoughts can often give us 
aid. Herein lies the secret of the universal appeal of 
The Upper Room. 


Millions of people around the world are using this book 
of daily devotions. Have you tried it . . . for yourself 
and for those in whom you are concerned? 


Place an order now for the July-August-September 
issue or, if you have a standing order, make sure that 
the quantity is sufficient for your needs, including 
copies for mailing to men and women in the service. 


We can fill all orders in full, in spite of wartime 
limitations on use of paper. This we are able to do 
by printing the daily devotions in the July-August- 
Over 250,000 copies 
of this one issue will be mailed by The Upper Room 
direct to army and navy chaplains. 


September issue two-to-a-page. 


The Upper Room is available (English and Spanish 
editions) in quantities of 10 or more to one address, 
at 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single yearly sub- 
scriptions in U. S., Canada and Latin America, 30 
cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. 
40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special envelopes for 
remailing The Upper Room, $1.00 per 100. Address 
all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Other countries, 


Medical Arts Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee | 
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Symbolism of the Altar Hail 


(Continued from page 25) 


a man of keen intellect, who was brought to Jesus by 
Philip. The emblem universally given to Bartholomew 
is the instrument of his fearful martyrdom, a large knife 
with which he is generally supposed to have been flayed 
alive in Armenia. 

Matthew is usually represented by a purse of money 
in allusion to his profession as a collector of taxes prior 
to his call by our Saviour. Here, however, he is shown 
with the Book symbolizing his role as an evangelist and 
by the battle axe with which he is believed to have been 
decapitated in Ethiopia. 
businessman who gives up his vocation to enter the 
ministry. 


Matthew is typical of the 


A frequent emblem of Thomas is the builder’s rule, 
but he is identified in this instance by a spear, the instru- 
ment of his death. It is stated that he was martyred in 
India. Thomas played an important part as one of the 
Master’s followers. His skepticism, and final conviction 
when he had seen Jesus at the time of His last appear- 
ance, makes it easier for us to believe today in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

When Andrew was condemned in Greece to die the 
awful death of crucifixion, in true humility he requested 
to be nailed to a cross of different form from that upon 
which Christ suffered, believing himself unworthy to 
approach the likeness of his Redeemer’s crucifixion. 
Thus his emblem is the cross saltire. It was Andrew who 
found the lad with the five loaves and two fishes when 
the five thousand were fed. 

John, the beloved disciple and youngest of the group, 
is represented by a cup with a serpent rising from it. 
Legend states that on one occasion the chalice which he 
was about to use was secretly poisoned and that he 
drank of it and administered it without injury, the 
poison having issued from it miraculously in the form 
of a serpent. He is said to have been the only one of the 
twelve not to die a violent death. 

Calling to mind our Lord’s charge to Peter, “I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” this 
disciple is invariably identified as in the present instance, 
by the keys. Another of his emblems frequently used is 
an inverted cross. He was crucified in Rome during the 
reign of Nero, and according to tradition he requested 
to be crucified upside down for the same reason that 
Andrew begged a distinctive death. 


Simon bears for his emblem a large saw, which is com- 
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monly accepted as the means of his death. The exact | 
manner and place of his martyrdom are both unknown | 
but there are some indications that he was sawn asunder | 
and that his death took place in Persia. There are nine | 
men in the New Testament with the name of Simon. | 
The disciple is known by the surname Zelotes, referring | 
to his membership in the party of Zealots who were | 
violent opposers of Roman rule. | 

The ninth in order is Jude, sometimes called Thad- 
deus, who is said to have accompanied Simon on many 
of his travels. Jude’s emblem is a boat hook. Whether 
he or another Jude, the brother of James, wrote the 
Bpistle of Jude is not definitely known, but some state 
that they were one and the same. It is believed that he 
and Simon were martyred together. 

The emblem of Philip is a Tau cross joined to the 
top of a staff. He is supposed to have been bound to 
across and stoned to death. Philip enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first of the disciples whom Jesus Him- 
self found and won. There is a tradition that he be- 
came a missionary to Phrygia and Galatia. 

James the Less, son of Alphaeus, is shown holding a 
knotted club, the instrument of his death. He was 
martyred in Jerusalem by being thrown from the top 
of the temple, but not being killed by the fall he was 
afterwards dispatched with a club as he rose on his 
knees to pray. 

The twelfth of the figures, on the extreme right, is 
James the Great, the brother of John. As John was the 
last of the twelve to die, so James was the first, save 
Judas who committed suicide. James is identified by the 
Pilgrim’s staff and scrip, emblematic of the fact that 
he was the first of the Apostles to go forth to foreign 


lands to fulfill the sacred mission. He is also shown hold- 

ing an escallop shell alluding to the countless pilgrimages | 
that have been made to his celebrated shrine in Spain. | 
James was beheaded by order of Herod Agrippa, and is | 
the only apostle whose death is recorded in the Scrip- | 


tures. (Acts 12:2) 


The fine carving of minute details, including the | 
facial expressions of these figures, which are only 14 | 
inches in height, is quite comparable to the workmanship | 


of the English medieval woodcarvers. This may be par- 


tially attributable to the fact that the craftsmen were | 
furnished only with the emblem and a brief description | 


of the personality of each disciple, then like the old 


world masters they were given a free hand to express | 


their own initiative and originality of thought in their 
work. Modern woodcarving is too often a reproduction 
in wood of a clay model, but these figures are true 
products of the chisel and gouge. 
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For ninety years, our 

unvarying aim has been 

to produce the best pos- 

sible church candles. This 

perseverance is amply rewarded by the confi- 

dence of the Ministry in our product. They 

know that Will G Baumer Candles will always 

be made with the same pure ingredients and 

the same exacting craftsmanship that have made 
them pre-eminent in their field. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc 


The Pioneer Church Candie Manufacturers of America 
Established 1855 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Les Angeles, Montreal 


A GIFI TO Us 


means a 
LIFE 
INCOME 
TO 


Your gift helps a noteworthy organization to carry on 
religious and charitable work. Under our plan you secure 
an annual income for life, yielding up to 7% according 
to age. 

Gift Annuity Agreements are issued under authority of 
the New York State Insurance Department. 


(CLIP AND MAIL THIS GOUPON) 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
(A New York Oorporetion) 
130 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send your Annuity Folder OA telling me about the plan 
combining a gift with a life income. 


Address 
Date of Birth 
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The Altar Rail was given by Kate Willard Boyd in | 


memory of her parents, Caleb Clapp Willard and Alice 
Catesby Jones Willard. It was completed and installed 
in 1942, 

Executed in beautifully seasoned oak by Irving 
Casson-A. H. Davenport, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the firm which has done much of the exquisite woodwork 
in the furnishings of Washington Cathedral, the Rail 
bears witness to the ability of our American carvers who, 
in the true spirit of Christian artisans, are obviously mo- 
tivated and inspired by the precepts of the Craftsman’s 
Creed: 

“T hold with none who think not work a boon vouch- 
safed to man that he may aid his kind with offerings 
from his chisel, wheel, or loom, fashioned with loving 
heart and loving mind. All of the fine traditions and 
the skill, come from my elders through the long line 
down, are mine to use to raise our craft’s renown and 
mine to teach again with reverent will. Thus do I live to 
serve, though least for pay, with fingers which are mas- 
ters of the tool and eyes which light to see the pattern’s 
play as it unfolds, obedient to each rule of our dear art. 
So all my craft is praise to God—at once part homage 
and part song. My work’s my prayer, I sing the whole 
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T has long been the privilege of 

this 94-year-old institution to 
render official and private assistance 
at the Washington Cathedral 


A beautiful service through this firm 


may be obtained at a cost within the 
means of every family 


JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Chape Cremations 
1750-58 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C National 5512 
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Cathedral School 


AND Day ScHOooL FoR GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


ONE YEAR POSTGRADUATE COURSE WITH 
SPECIAL DIPLOMA 


Forty-fourth Year 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 
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St. Albans Graduates 


(Continued from page 38) 


Lt. William Simpson Hannon, class of °40, also of 
Bridgeport, Conn., disappeared over Gela, Sicily, on 
July 11, 1943, while transporting paratroopers and is 
stil! reported missing in action. He was a Prefect of St. 
Alban’s and Captain of the football team. 


Lt. John Gilbert Winant, Jr., class of ’40, Concord, 
N. H., is a German prisoner. He was shot down on his 
[3th bombing mission in a B-17 over Muenster, Ger- 
many, on October 10, 1943. He was in the same bomb- 
ing group with Sgt. Danielson. Sgt. John W. Koffman 
of Dubuque, Iowa, chief of Winant’s ground crew, 
shouted when he heard Winant was safe, “Gee! that’s 
great news, simply great. Winant is a damn good scout. 
[ just can’t say what it means to a guy to get news like 
that.” Winant’s father is U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James and a member of the Cathedral 
Council. 


Major J. M. Gulick, U.S.A., class of ’32, and gradu- 
ate of West Point, took part in the battles fought on 
Bataan and is presumed to have become a Japanese 
prisoner. 


Lt. Terrence MacFarlane Williams, class of 39, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., flies a P-38 Lockheed Lightning. He has 
been awarded the Air Medal and Oak Leaf Cluster. 
While at St. Alban’s he was a Prefect, Junior Warden 
of the Student Vestry and Managing Editor of St. 
Albans News. 


Lt. James Munroe Nixon, class of ’37, was awarded 
the Air Medal. He was written up in the Easter issue 
of THe CatTHeprat Ace, but his picture was not avail- 
able at that time. 


Lt. Robert Johnson Bell, class of ’39, Columbus, Ohio, 
was awarded the Air Medal “for meritorious achieve- 
ment in aerial flights between June 11 and Nov. 10, 
1943. Lt. Bell, on Oct. 10, participated in a bombing 
and strafing mission to Lungling, Yunnan Province, 
China. Through extremely difficult weather conditions 
and heavy anti-aircraft fire, he made repeated runs on 
the enemy target. When Lt. Bell became lost from his 
flight leader because of low clouds around the target he 
completed his mission and safely led another pilot back 
to his base. Lt. Bell completed twenty-five combat mis- 
sions between June 11 and Nov. 10, 1943. His conduct 
during this time was in keeping with the highest stand- 
atds of the Army Air Force.” This citation was signed 


Lt. Tenanee M. Williams 


by Major General C. L. 
Chennault. 


St. Albans and _ the 
whole Cathedral family 
continue to take pride in 
the achievements of these 
young men, and extend 
sympathy to the family 
and friends of those killed 
and pray for the safe re- 
turn of those who are miss- 
ing or prisoners of war. 


BISHOP’S ROBES AND CLOAKS 








HONOR ROLLS 


NOW CAST IN PLASTIC 
LOOKS LIKE BRONZE 


(Bronze not available on account of Govern- 
ment priorities) 


Every church can now have a FITTING 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEN IN THE SERV- 
ICE. Easily attachable name plates may be 
ordered as needed. Reasonably priced—as 
low as $25. Designs in all sizes. 
Particulars on request 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters’’ since 1927 
Designers—Craftsmen— Manufacturers 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 


574 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Visit of the Archbishop of York 


(Continued from page 23) 


As Metropolitan of York, he called on the Mayor of 
New York City and the Governor of New York State. 
His contributions to community and common life were 
recognized by the conferring of the degree of LL.D. at 
Columbia University; his contribution to Church life 
by the degree of S.T.D. at Berkeley Divinity School in 
New Haven. 


The main purposes of his visit were officially com- 
pleted by conferences in New York with the National 
Council, the Federal Council, the International Mission- 
ary Council, the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council, and the Committee on Cooperation with the 


Church of England. 


It was a visit which, in view of the period in which it 
occurred, will prove historic and Washington Cathedral 
is proud to have been his first ecclesiastical host. 


TAashington Cathedral Chronicles 


Cathedral Twilight Hour 
The “Cathedral Twilight Hour” was inaugurated June 20 


with an outdoor program at 7:30 p.m. on the Pilgrim Steps, 
honoring men and women of the U. S. Navy. A tour of the 
Cathedral followed at 8:30 p.m. For several years the Cathe- 
dral has remained open on Tuesday nights during the summer 
for the benefit of war workers and service personnel. This 
year, in addition to organ recitals, a number of outdoor pro- 
grams have been planned to honor different branches of the 
Armed Forces. 

Included in the first program was a brief talk by Bishop 
Dun, special music by WAVES, and community singing. 
These twilight hours will continue each Tuesday with the excep- 
tion of July 4 through September 12. The public is cordially 
invited. 


New Jersey Governor Writes 


Charles W. F. Smith, Canon Chancellor, 
Washington Cathedral. 


Dear CHANCELLOR: 


On the occasion of the spe- 
cial New Jersey Day services 
at Washington Cathedral, 
March 19th, I should like to 
extend my sincere apprecia- 
tion on behalf of the citizens 
of our State. Also, through 
you, I should like to extend 
greetings on behalf of the 
State to the New Jersey State 
Society and its representatives 
at the services. 


Buy 


Fifth War Loan 


More 
Lhan Before 


In these times, with all the tumult and pressures of war 
around us, it is uplifting and comforting to pause briefly in 
such a beautiful setting. 

My very best wishes to yourself, your staff and New Jersey’s 
representatives on this happy occasion. 


Sincerely, 


Wacper E. Epce, Governor. 


West Virginia Day 


On June 18, which was West Virginia Day, a number of 
churches in that state simultaneously honored Washington 
Cathedral while prayers were being said in the Cathedral for 
West Virginia and her leaders. This splendid plan was worked 
out through the efforts of Miss Virginia Chevalier Cork, 
Charleston, State Regent for West Virginia of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association. 


New Acting Librarian 


Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbert has been appointed Acting Libra- 
rian. He will continue to teach Latin part-time at St. Albans 
School for Boys. For many years Mr. Hurlbert has printed 
beautiful books on his own printing press, a number of which 
have been reviewed in THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 


NCS Alumnae Serve 


The Cathedral family is proud of the twenty alumnae of 
the National Cathedral School who are now serving in various 
branches of service. 

They are: Mrs. Edward H. Robinson, Canadian WAC; 
Georgianna Taliafarro and Suzanne C. Williams with the 
American Red Cross in Africa; Anne Curzon-Howe, WRNS; 
Peggy Groner, Fireman 1/c SPAR; Mary S. Buckner, 2nd Lt. 
WAC; Louise Slack, Lt. (jg) Medical Corps, USNR; Jane 
Lindgren and Berkeley Moore with the Red Cross in England; 
Mrs. W. G. Poindexter and Becky White, Ist Lt. WAC; 
Aurelia Plumly, Mrs. John Barker, Jr., Mrs. Jay S. Hartzell, 
Jr., Catherine Strong, Constance Truesdell, and Jean Class- 
cock, Ensign WAVES; Susan V. Noble, WAC; Mary Bates, 
Corp., USMC, WR; and Helen McCully, USMC, WR. 

We salute you, along with your many sisters who are serving 
in war jobs on the home front! 


Send “The Cathedral Age” to a Friend 


In this issue there is a card of membership in the National 
Cathedral Association. Use it 
for your own renewal when it 
is due. But better still, why 
not use it for taking out a 
membership for some man or 
woman in the Armed Forces, 
or a friend who is otherwise 
serving away from home. 
This is a fine way to let them 
know you have not forgotten 
them. No additional charge 
is made for mailing outside 


the U. S. 
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What Are We Building? Cathedral can become rests finally with the providence 
of God. My prayer for it is that it may be increasingly 


an instrument and servant in Washington of the whole 
Christian community in these United States and so a 
worthy servant of the whole nation. 


(Continued from page 19) 


look, to pray and to listen. The task of those of us 
who minister here is to help them to look beyond the 
symbols to the Unseen, beyond many crosses to The 
Cross; and to help them hear behind organ and choir 
the creature praising the Creator. The Cathedral is 
accepted already in great measure as a proper place 
in which to bring before God many of the concerns of 
our common life as a nation. We must pray for the 
wisdom and imagination to make it such a place in 
growing measure. 

Legally the Cathedral belongs to the “Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation” of which the Chapter 
forms the board of Trustees. In a wider sense it belongs 
to the Episcopal Church. Those of us who minister here 
have received our commissions from that part of Christ’s 
Church. Our worship is in the tradition of the Prayer 
Book. Without too much presumption we may claim 
that the “cathedral idea” is a part of our native inheri- 
tance. But whatever the legal ties, we hold this great 
instrument of worship and witness in trust for all who 
take Christ’s name and seek the penetration of our 
common life by His purposes and Spirit. What this 


CUNGERS 
Laundry 


Plastics in Church Lighting 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- Deieitenihe: tenceeien: Aci al 


dral in the last thirty years and has ready installed in many prominent 
churches from coast to coast, marks 


had the privilege of serving the Na- a new development in the science 
of church interior illumination in that 

tional Cathedral School for most of it departs from the use of metal 
framework and adopts a more 

that time. practical and serviceable mate- 

rial. Lantern frames are made from 

a_ ligno-cellulose product which 


23rd and New York Ave is durable, non-corrosive, easy 
™ to transport, assemble and install. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RAMBUSCH 


Hand [Ironing Specialists Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 


2 West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., 
117 D ST. N. W. 


| 
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Monumental 
Printing 
Company 





2p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 


Bactimor_e, Mb. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 


Letters to the Editor 


On behalf of the New York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross I desire to thank you for the generous donation of your 
exceptionally lovely magazines. I will distribute them with the 

| greatest care and where I believe each one will be appreciated, 
Neu OppenHeim, 
Director, Library and Magazine Service 


I have just received the beautiful CarHeprat Ace sent to 
me with the compliments of the Rev. Charles H. Webb. | 
feel very privileged indeed to have this interesting magazine. 

Juxia Barke ey, 
Sydney, Australia 


We appreciate your cooperation in selling us fifty copies of 
THe CatHepraL Ace. We were especially anxious to have 
the article on Cathedrals on stamps. We shall give these to the 
schools for use in the unit on Worship and we are sure they 
will be very helpful. ImoGceNe M. McPuerson, 

Educational Director, Metropolitan Federation of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Inc., New York City 


As a stamp collector for many years, let me say how inter- 
esting and valuable I found the article by James Waldo 


Faweett. Joun M. Corres, 
Representative, 6th District, Washington 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the 


dollars. 


sum of 


REAL EstaTE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and 


its successors, forever 


(In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be 
signed by the testator and attested and subscribed in his pres- 
ence by at least two credible witnesses. In a few states three 
witnesses are required.) 


VeEsTMENTS 


for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, MATERIALS BY THE 


YARD, TAILORING, EPISCOPAL CHURCH FLAGS 


Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
14 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORE 
. M. HALL, Inc. “prt. CHICKERING 4-3306 
Address all caincauedidain to Miss J. Hat, 


! Devur, New York Tev. DeuH 33 F 21 
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_,. was particularly interested in the recent article “Amer- | 
ian Christmas Around the World.” It gave me an experience | 
xt reading something about the war which was quite different | 
‘om the usual collection of things which pour over my desk | 
wety day... . The arrangement of the magazine is most at- 
active and it certainly was a joy once again to see good paper 
and photography. Roger W. Jones, Lt. Col., Infantry, 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff 


Thank you very much for the Easter issue with the inter- | 


ting article about Cathedrals on Postage Stamps. 
Witty Ley, PM Daily 


I can assure you that not only Sgt. Rosecrans, but at least a 
dozen of his close friends with him in Hawaii will enjoy each 
number “from cover to cover.” He is now Base Librarian and 
when these friends have finished reading them, they will be 
placed on the reading table for others. 

The Autumn and Christmas numbers of last year were even- 
tually sent down to the South Pacific Area, that some who had 
recently reported for duty might have the benefit of them. 

Mrs. Stewart W. Knapp, 
Ithaca, Michigan 


Will you please send me a copy of the Easter number of 
THe CATHEDRAL AGE? I am so much interested in Paul Til- 
lich’s article on Russia’s Church and the Soviet Order that I 
wish to have a copy to keep. 

Cart O. Dunaar, Director, 
Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale University 





COMPLETE 
BANKING ANU TRUST 
SERVICE 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Beauvoir 


THE NaTIOoNAL CATHEDRAL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOUND LEARNING 


+ 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


3500 WOODLEY ROAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
Women's Committees 


1944 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. ALLAN ForBEs 
70 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
HONORARY NATIONAL CHAIRMAN VICE CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. Wittiam N. Buttarp, Lenox, Massachusetts Mrs. ScHuyYLER Brack, 268 Brattle Road, Syracuse, New York 
Secretary, Mrs. THeopore O. Wepver, Washington Cathedral 
HONORARY STATE REGENTS 
DELAW ARE—Mkrs. [RENEE DU Pont NEBRASKA—Mkrs. ALEXANDER RICHARDSON 
MASSACHUSETTS—Mrs. Wititiam N. Butrarp NEW YORK—Mkrs. Ernest R. AbEE 
—Mrs. Anson PHeELps STOKES RHODE ISLAND—Mkrs. G. Maurice ConcGpon 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. SHAUN KELLy 
Mrs. ArtHUR McGraw 


STATE REGENTS 


Mrs. Wituiam N. Bucrarp 
Mrs. SAMuEL ELIoT 


Mrs. Freperic RHINELANDER 
Mrs. THomas H. West, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Norman B. LivERMOoRE 
Ross 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. ZeBarney T. PHILuips 
1810 24th St., N. W. 
IOWA 
Mrs. JAMEs CraTON 
1200 E. Ninth St., Davenport 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. SAMUEL ELIoT 
Room 312, Pierce Bldg., Boston 
Mrs. SHAUN KELLy 
Glen Crannie Farm, Richmond 
MICHIGAN 
Mrs. ArtHur McGraw 
17315 E. Jefferson Ave., Grosse Pointe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Rosert L. MANNING 
1690 Elm Street, Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. CLarence Briain MitcHety 
Far Hills 
NEW YORK 
; Mrs. Freperic RHINELANDER 
35 E. 76th Street, New York 
Mrs. ScHuyter L. Brack 
268 Brattle Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OHIO 

Miss Mary E. JoHNSTON 

Glendale 

Mrs. Water WHITE 

Gates Mills 
OREGON 

Mrs. Wituiam HorsFALL 

Marshfield 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. GeorceE WHARTON PEPPER 

White Horse Road, Devon 
RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. THomas H. West 

2 George Street, Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. James R. Cain 

631 Pickens Street, Columbia 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Miss VirGiIniA CHEVALIER CorK 

7'4 Greenbrier St., Charleston 
WISCONSIN 


Mrs. Victor STAMM 
3038 N. Summit Avenue, Milwaukee 


AREA AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Western Massachusetts 


Great Barrington 
Mrs. JoHN CHURCH 


Lenox-Stockbridge 


Mrs. ANSON PHELPs STOKES 
Mrs. Ropney Procror 


North Adams 

Mrs. SHELLEY PotTeErR 
Northampton 

Mrs. Wootsey CARMALT 

Mrs. A. C. OckENDEN 
Pittsfield 

Mrs. Lucy Dopce 
Springfield 

Mrs. H. S. Payson Rowe 
Worcester 


Mrs. RecinaLp WasHBurn, Honorary 
Mrs. Carter Hiaers 


Central New Jersey 
Mrs. Junius MorGan 
Princeton 
Central New York 
Utica 
Mrs. Francis T. CHASE 
Johnson City 
Mrs. HerBert JACKSON 
New York City 
Miss WinirreD BonnELL, Secretary. 
598 Madison Ave. 
Mrs. Le BRUN RHINELANDER 
(Junior Committee) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss CATHERINE Morrison 
Charleston, S. C. 
Mrs. Louis D. Simonps 
Columbia, S. C. 


Mrs. Witutiam Weston 





